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Modern Defense 


With Small Army 
Of Experts Urged 


Personnel Cuts to Provide 
More Scientific Weapons 
Advised by Representative 
Collins in House Debate 


World War Lessons 


Ignored, He Declares 


Reduction in Officers and Civil- 
ian Training in Supply Bill 
Protested by Secretary Hur- 
ley and Gen. MacArthur 


Declaring future national defense lies 
in the use of science and industry applied 
to warfare by a comparatively small army 
of trained experts, Representative Collins 


(Dem.), of Meridian, Miss., in charge of 
the $386,793,861 War Department appro- 
priation bill, told the House May 10 that 
unless military personnel expenditures are 
curtailed the country cannot expect to 
equip the Army with the major warfare 
weapons for surprise and mobility. , 

He emphasized the importance of air- 
craft, tanks and other mechanized forces, 
gas and machine guns and said to un- 
dertake this modernization and to main- 
tain present personnel expenditures would 
be prohibitive. 

Seeks to Expedite Action 

Mr. Collins’ speech and that of Repre- 
fentative Barbour (Rep.), of Fresno, 
Calif., ranking minority member of the 
War Department subcommittee of the 
House Appropriations Committee, were 
made during the closing general debate 
on the bill. Mr. Collins announced orally 
that he would make every effort to have 
the House pass the bill, with the House 
remzining in session Saturday, May 14, 
if. necessary, to expedite action. Mr. Bar- 
bou: discussed what he regarded as high 
spots in the present military situation. 

Ai the close of the World War, Mr. 
Collins said, certain new weapons over- 
shadowed all others, even in the civilian 
minds—aircraft, tanks, gas and machine 
guns. “Hardly were the troops mobilized, 
however,” he added, “than the general 
gtafis of both countries, and particularly 
our own, apparently discarded all that 
had been learned of these powerful war 
gencies and hindered rather than aided 
their development.” | 

Urges Modernization 

He said it took an act of Congress and 
the Mitchell case to wrench from the older 
arms and vested interests sufficient money 
to inaugurate a moderate air force, that 
gas which produced one-third of the en- 
tire World War casualties still gets less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of the Army 
appropriations. He declared that in the 
slow machine-gun development, against 
superior developments abroad, the United 
States Army is still limited to mule-drawn 
weapons tied to the pace of infantry and 
that tank development has been “pitifully 
slow.” 

“If the different arms of the service, 
particularly the Infrantry and the Cav- 
alry, would retain their prestige,” he said, 
“they must modernize and look to the| 
future instead of to the past. They must 
develop new weapons and means to meet 
new weapons and conditions. They must 
maintain and increase their element of 
surprise and*mobility. 

Four Major Weapons 

“We must develop increasingly the four 
major weapons, aircraft, mechanized 
forces, gas and machine guns. Unless 
this is gone, we cannot hope to have an 
efficent ‘army and unless we curtail ex- 
penditures for and on account of the per- 
sonnel in connection with the military 
establishment, I can see no way by which 
we may ever expect to equip the army in 
reasonable measure with these modern, 
nechanical instruments of war. To un- 
dertake to maintain both would make the 
cost prohibitive.” 

Mr. Collins said the World War had 
hardly ended when there was announced 
through our military literature the doc- 
trine that trench warfare on a large scale 
could never exist again and that wars of 
maneuver would be the rule and that our 
tactical teachings and consequently our 
development of weapons. would be based 
on this presumed condition. 

“If we look back over the last decade,” 
he said, “ it is evident we are, in general, 
using the same drill, the same system of 
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Seasonal Business 
Subnormal Abroad 


Isolated Instances of Activity 
Given Commerce Department 


Scattered instances of improved busi- 
mess have appeared in various countries, | 
but advances of a seasonal character ‘have 


failed to show up in some nations or have 
not reached normal proportions, accord- 
ing to a Department of Commerec state- 
ment, May, 10 on favorable and unfavor- 
able factors in the week’s developments | 
reported by its foreign offices. 

A stronger tone is apparent in Brazil, 
and Australia has raised slightly the Fed- 
eral basic wage scale. Some branches of 
French business have experienced an ad- 
vance, it was stated, but the Spring re- 
vival of exports is absent and imports are 
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Special Committee on Economy |Measure to Expel 
: Communists Asked . Of Silver P t 
Named to Hasten Senate Action Of Winter Wheat ilver Payments 


Appropriations Group Lays Aside Supply 
Bills to Prepare Savings Program 


HE Senate Appropriations Committee | 
May 10 voted unanimously to lay aside | 
all appropriation bills before it, and to 
delay gction on those appropriation bills | 
now conference between the Senate! 


and the House, until the Committee com- | 


(Dem.), of Tennessee; Bratton (Dem.), of 
New Mexico, and Byrnes (Dem.), of South 
Carolina. 

The subcommittee plans to proceed with 
all possible speed and to get the economy 
measure out of the way at the earliest 


pletes consideration of the so-called econ- | possible moment, Mr. Jones said. ‘He ex- 
omy bill (H. R. 11267). |plained that before the Appropriations 


Announcement of the action was made | 
by Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, | 
chairman, who also announced the ap- 
pointment of a special subcommittee to 
consider the economy bill. Composing this 
special group, which is designedly bi- 
partisan, and which will begin its activi-| 
ties May 11, are the following: Senators 
Jones, Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut; 
Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa; McKellar | 








increasing despite quota restrictions. 
Other countries report both dullness and | 
somewhat isolated instances of improve-| 
ment are apparent. The full text of the} 
statement follows: | 
Japanese foreign trade during April 
continued to reflect depressed conditions, 
with both exports and imports lower 
than in March. Exports of cotton textiles, 
however, continue active with a further in- | 
crease anticipated. z 
Trading in the Shanghai area of China 
has slackened somewhat, and conditions 
elsewhere in China are unchanged, except 
in the south where retail merchandising | 





has been fairly brisk since the signing 
ef the Shanghai truce. 

General dulness in British Indian busi- 
ness continues to prevent any revival of 
import trade, and both imports and 
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Rasian Expansion 
Of Lumber Industry 
Analyzed in Survey 


Eight Per Cent of Output Is | 
Firewood, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 
Study of Export Trade 


Russia, with 21:1 per cent of the world| 
timber areas, has been rapidly increasing 
production and exports of forest products 
in the last few years, according to a bulle- 
tin issued May 10 by the Department of 
Commerce. | 

Insistent requests have been received by | 
the Department for years for information | 
concerning the forests of Russia, it was 
pointed out. The publication supplies the 
most accurate data available on the area, 
composition and exploitation of the 
soviet forests. 


Lumber Interests Ask Protection 
Interests of the American lumber in- 
dustry protested to the United States Tim- 
ber Conservation Board, last June, that 
Russia, with the largest timber supply of 
any country, “will have completed the de- 





«|moralization of the American lumber in- 


dustry if she were to carry out her an- 
nounced export plan.“ Protection was 
asked from the “unfair competition” of 
Russian lumber, of which the “promised 
future volume is colossal.” . 

Soviet economist#, the bulletin of the 
Commerce Department says, estimate the 
forest area of the entire Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics at about 2,310,000,000 
acres, of which 950,000,000 acres are be- | 
lieved to be suitable for commercial ex- 
ploitation. In 1928, only 388,000,000 acres, 
or 273,000,000 acres excluding cut-ou 
areas, were actually being exploited. Since 
then, it is stated, exploitation has ex- 
tended probably to an additional 124,000,- 
000 acres. 

Seviet Exports Tripled 


Soviet exports of forest products have 


tripled since 1926, the bulletin says, and | 
have now reached the prewar level of that | 
part of Russia contained in the present | 
boundaries of the U. S. S. R. Exports | 
consist mainly of round wood, pulp wood, | 


pit props, logs and poles. Sawn timber 
comprises about 40 per cent of exports. 
Veneer and plywood account for only 5 


per cent. The exports of paper and wood | 


pulp are negligible. 

Speaking tor the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Assogiation, Wilson Compton, 
secretary and manager of the organiza- 
tion, told th® Timber Conservation Board, 


last June, that Russian lumber competi- | 


tion in the chief markets of Europe 
caused a depreciation in the value of 
standing timber in Finland and Sweden 
of $1.50 to $2 per 1,000 feet in the last 
few years. He said there is no reason to 
believe that what Russian competition 
has done to the markets of Europe will 
not eventually be paralleled in the United 
States if our markets are open to her 
unrestrained exploitation. 
American Market Sought 

The United States lumber market is the 
declared chief objective of the Russian 
export program, Mr. Compton declared. 
Dependable security against the overhang- 


ing threat of large scale Russian lumber | 


competition would be a great help toward 

relieving the pressure to liquidation of 

timber investments, he told the Board. 
The Commerce Department’s bulletin 


supplies the following additional informa- 


tion: 
While Russian production is increasing 


rapidly, it does not keep pace with the |all over the country would distribute work | 
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‘Liquor System Us 
Favored by American Minister 


SOLUTION of the liquor and prohibi- ‘ 

tion problem in the United States 
lies in a constitutional amendment to 
permit the States to manufacture and 
sell alcoholic beverages under a system 
similar to that in force in Sweden, 
which has been developed “to a point 
where the thing seems to be entirely 
satisfactory,” John M. Morehead, United 
States Minister to Sweden told the $€n- 


ate Committee on the Judiciary May 10. | 


Mr. Morehead presented to the Com- 
mittee a draft of the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He declared | 
it would avoid difficulties encountered 
by the “drys,” who ask for enforcement 
which is entirely impossible, and the 
“wets,” who ask for equaly impossible 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Both sides see the evils in conditions as 
they were before prohibition, he de- 


clared, and they see also the evils which | 


have attended prohibition, so the proper 


thing is for them to get together on a 


program designed to eliminate these 
evils. 

Mr. Morehead explained the operation 
of the so-called Bratt system, in force 


in Sweden. He said Official statistics 


Committee can act to the best advantage 
in considering appropriation bills, it will 
be essential to know what savings are ef- 
fected in the economy measure. 

All phases of the economy program are 
likely to come before the special group 
with the possibility of witnesses being 
called before it at its opening session for 
discussion of recommendations, it was ex- 
plained. 


Committee to Suspend Sessions 


No further sessions of the Appropria- 
tions Committee are to be held until the 
subcommittee has made its recommenda- 
tions on the economy bill and the full 
Committee has disposed of the measure, 
it was pointed out. Senator Jones stated 
also that there is little likelihood of any 
action being taken on the agricultural 
and four-department appropriations bills, 
which are now in conference, until the 
economy measure is out of the way. 

Senator Jones said that personally he 
saw no use in taking up the appropria- 
tions bills until the economy measure has 
become law. The action of the Committee 
in considering these bills must of neces- 
sity depend to an extent on the enocomies 
made in the special measure, he said. 

No prediction was made by the Appro- 
priations Committee Chairman as to how 
soon the subcommittee and Committee can 
complete action on the House economy 
proposals but he said that delays would 
be avoided. 

Legislation to Shape Economies 

The Committee will seex to bring about 
all the savings possible, said the Wash- 
ington Senator, though he declined to 
predict whether the economies would ex- 
ceed the total, approximately $40,000,000, 
in the bill as it came from the House. He 
pointed out that decision cannot be taken 
by the Committee as to the amounts of 
reductions to be made in appropriation 
bills until it knows definitely what the 
economy bill accomplishes. 
| The action of the Committee in naming 
|a@ subgroup and putting aside appropria- 
|tion bills follows action of the Senate 
| May 9, in referring the economy question 
|to the Committee. This reference to the 
Committee included a proposal to draft 
a plan that would accomplish a savings 
|of 10 per cent in the total of all budget 
| figures and would put aside the present 
| arrangement of a 10 per cent reduction 
in individual bills. 
| Also included was a resolution to rescind 
the present order to reduce the Treasury- 
| Post Office supply bill, along with a reso- 
lution for bipartisan commission to solve 
| the problem of practical savings. 


Bill Offered to Erect 
(3,288 Public Buildings 


| 
‘Representative Keller Pro- 
poses Construction Pro- 
gram to Employ Million 
Representative Keller (Dem.), of Ava, 
Tll., in a prepared statement May 10, an- 
nounced his introduction of a bill (H. R. 


11989), designed to provide for immediate 
His 


} 


| construction of 3,288 public buildings. 
statement follows in full text: 

It is high time to begin to pass legis- 
lation that will help balance the budgets 
lof the people. I have today introduced 
a bill providing for the immediate con- 


struction of 3,288 public buildings. 

The passage of this bill would put 1,- 
/000,000 men to work within 60 days. My 
figures are based upon Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates of the number of men 
who would be employed directly and in- 
directly on building construction. 

The buildings provided for are mainly 
|post offices. Every town in the United 
‘States not already possessing a Govern- 
ment-owned building and whose receipts 
|during the year 1931 reached $8,000 would 
|be ciigible. 

In addition to post offices, the bill pro- 
| vides for the construction of all authorized 
projects as originally set forth in the Em- 
|ployment Stabilization Act of 1931. 

The total program calls for an expendi- 
ture of $1,300,000,000 to be covered by a 
bond issue. 
| ‘The construction of post office buildings 
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ed in Sweden 


show that under the system there has 
been a reduction of 32 per cent in con- 
sumption of spirits in Sweden from 1914 
to 1930; a drop of 52 per cent in con- 
victions for drunkenness; of 89 per cent 
in deaths from chronic alcoholism; of 
51 per cent in alcoholic insanity; of 44 
per cent in crimes of violence, and an 
increase of 380 per cent in the net rev- 
| enue to the state from the industry. 


The system permits an ordinary max- 
imum purchase by a householder of 
about four quarts of hard liquor a 
month, Mr. Morehead explained. Al- 
lowances are made for additional sup- 
plies at weddings and other parties, he 
said, but the four-quart limit is shown to 
be generally ample by the fact that the 
average purchases have been actually 
2.05 quarts. 

The sales to individuals are regulated 
by providing each purchaser with a 
book of permits, Mr. Morehead said. 

These books have grown to be prac- 
tically badges of good character and 
| citizenship in Sweden, Mr. Morehead 
continued. If the owner fails to pay his 
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Immigration and Naturalization 
Group Orders Favorable 
Report to House 


Jy XCLusion and expulsion of alien com- 

munists from the United States is pro- 
posed in the Dies bill (H. R. 11946), de- 
fining alien communists, which was or- 
dered favorably reported to the House by 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturazization May 10. The sponsor of 
the bill, Representative Dies (Dem.), of 
Orange, Tex., said it would affect a large 
number of people and that he expects to| 
call it up in the House under suspension 
of the rules at the first opportunity. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee read a telegram from Commissioner 
Mulrooney, of the New York City Police 
Department, saying: “I favor deportation | 
of communist aliens who incite native| 
youth to breaches of the peace and crimes 
| of violence. 

Mr. Dickstein said the time has come 
to proceed against aliens who trespass on 
American propertly. “I have safeguarded 
this bill as far as possible,” he said, “to 
given every innocent person protection as 
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[Improved Protection 
For Designs Sought 
By Silk Association 


House Committee on Patents 


Told Extensive ‘Piracy’ in| 


Copying Garments Is De- 
pressing the Industry 


Legislation providing protection for 
print designs was declared to be necessary 
that the designer may procure a fair wage 


| and to enable the legitimate manufac- 


|sentatives of the Silk Association of 
America told the House Committee on 
Patents May 10. 

Representatives of that organization 
told the Committee that they believed 
they are the only group which, as a group, 
is in accord as to their desires in this 
regard, and said that the textile industry 
is the only one where changes in designs 
are so rapid and is the only one sub- 
jected. to “extensive piracy.” 

Essential to the Industry 

According to Sylvan Gotshal, of New 
York, counsel for the Silk Association of 
America, this protection for the silk in- 
dustry is essential forthe life of the de- 
signers in that industry. 

“During the past years, ‘piracy’ of de- 
signs has increased to an enormous extent, 
making it impossible for responsible man- 
ufacturers to function on a profitable basis 
in lines where originality plays a part,” 
Mr. Gotshal said. “As a result, the mar- 
ket has been glutted with and the public 
has been cheated by copies made of in- 
ferior cloth sold at excessive priceg. 

Discusses Vestal Bill 

“There is no doubt of the absolute nec- 
essity for this legislation,—certainly, so 
far as the textile manufacturers are con- 
cerned. The only question that remains 
is as to its form. The chief objection to 
the so-called Vestal bill came from large 
retail organizations who felt that it cov- 
ered too many articles and that it might 
interfere with the free course of business. 
Since the closing of the last Congress, a 
number'of conferences have been held be- 
tween our representatives and representa- 
tives of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association with the result that in free, 
open and friendly discussions apparently 
the major differences have been bridged 
and a meeting of the minds on the sub- 
stantial points reached. 

“As the result of the activities of the 
proponents, they have completely estab- 
lished to their satisfaction the following: 

Interest of Public 
, “1, That design piracy has reached 
such proportions, it now affects detriment- 
ally not only many industries but also 
and primarily the public interest. 

“*2. That there is no way of combating 
the evil by existing laws or by organiza- 
tion. 

“3. That new national legislation is 
the only answer to the problem.’ 

“The silk industry is one of the most 
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Benefits: Are Claimed 
For Religious Healing 


| Reply Is Made to Committee on 
| Cost of Medical Care 


“Christian Science not only heals in 


‘some conditions,’ but does so in all con- | 
Philip | 


ditions when properly applied,” 
King, of the Christian Science Committee 
on Publication for the District of Colum- 
bia, stated May 9 in a letter in response 
to a statement by the Co ittee on the 
Cost of Medical Care that religious heal- 
ing may be “harmful” when practiced by 
those unabie to diagnose disease. (The 
statement of the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care, which was received at 
the Department of the Interior, was pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of May 2.) 

In its statement, the Committee on 
Medical Costs, of which Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, Secretary of the Interior, is chair- 
man, pointed out that religious healing 
may result beneficially in “some condi- 
tions.” 

The Christian Science Committee’s let- 
ter, signed by Mr. King, follows in full 
text: 

Dear Sir: The statement the Commit- 
tee made that money spent on Christian 
Science treatment is sometimes “unsound, 
dangerous and wasteful,” could just as well 
be applied to treatment by medical doctors 
and more so had the patient persisted in 
continuing medical treatment instead of 
being healed in Christian Science. e re- 
port goes on to show that present legisla- 
tion does not protect the public from un- 
qualified practitioners because their stand- 
ard is not as high as it is for the medical 
practitioners. 

Atso it says “while religious healing is 
able to accomplish beneficial results in 
some conditions, it may be harmful when 
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WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, MAY 11, 1932 


Kstimated Crop 


Is Below Norma 


Indicated Yield of 441 Mil- 
lion Bushels Is 42 Per 
Cent Below 1931 and 18 
Per Cent Under Average 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Effect to Be Studied 


Departments to Explore Possi- 
bilities for Settlement of 
Debts, Says Senator Hayden 


After a conference with President 
Hoover at the White House on May 10, 
Senator Hayden (Dem.), of Arizona, stated 
orally that the President had agreed to 


submit to the various interested depart- 
ments of the Government Senator Hay- 
den’s resolution authorizing payment of 
the foreign debts of the United States in 


America's National 


Newspaper 


Established March 4, 1926 


PRICE 5 CENTS éStr 
Branch Privilege 


Advoeated to Aid 
Banking System 


State-wide Operations for 
National Banks Provided 
Under the Glass Measure 
Debated in Senate 


silver. 


Decrease Expected Mr. Glass Criticizes 


In Harvest of Rye 


Production of Potatoes and 
Peaches to Be ‘Very Short’ 
With Hay ‘Lowest in Years,” 
Says Federal Forecast 


A Winter wheat crop 42 per cent below 
that of 1931, and 18 per cent below normal 
is forecast by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the Department of Agriculture in its 
May 1 crop report made public May 10. 

Reports indicate Winter wheat will total 
441,000,000 busheis, 347,000,000 bushels be- 
low the 1931 crop, and 108,000,000 below 
average, it was stated. 

The rye crop is expected to be only 90 
per cent of average, while crops of po- 
tatoes and peaches in the southern States 
will be “very short,” according to the re- 
port. Hay conditions are indicated as 
“the lowest in many years.” 

Placed at 441 Million Bushels 

The Board’s report follows in full text: 

An indicated Winter wheat crop of 441,- 
000,000 bushels, which is 347,000,000 bushels 
less than produced in 1931 and 108,000,000 
bushels below average (1924-28); a rye 
crop 90 per cent of average; very short 
crops of potatoes and peaches in the 
Southern States; and the lowest condition 
of hay in many years are shown by the 
May 1 crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The season was still somewhat backward 


| Apri: temperatures averaged above normal 

except in the Lake region and other East- 
ern States north of North Carolina. 
drought in the Northwest was broken by 
more than normal April rainfall. 


Wheat Production Estimated 


The purpose of the study, Senator Hay- 
den said, would be the “thorough explora- 
tion of the possibilities and the effects of 

| the resolution.” The investigation would 
| Show what it would mean to take a large 
| quantity of silver and how much would be 
| likely to be offered. 

Senator Hayden's resolution would au- 
thorize the aceptance of payments in sil- 
ver at the rate of 1% fine ounces for each 
dollar owing. No such payment would be 
accepted, however, if the debtor govern- 
ment intended to melt or debase its own 

coins to make the silver payment. 

Any government agreeing to restore, 
prior to July 1, 1936, all of its silver coin- 
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Treasury Borrowing 
Brings Public Debt 
Beyond 1926 Figure 


Total Passes the 19 Billions 
Mark for First Time in 
Six Years, According to 
Department Statistics 

The gross outstanding public debt of the 


United States has passed $19,000,000,000 
for the first time since 1926, according to 


turer to make a reasonable profit, repre- | °° May 1 in nearly all States although| statistics made available May 10 at the 


Treasury Department. 
On May 7 the public debt amounted to 


The | $19,076,074,350, according to the figures, 


and between June 30, 1931, and May 7, 
1932, the per capita indebtedness rose from 
$135 to approximately $152, an increase of 


Methods of Opponents 


Resolution Adopted Requesting 
Reserve Board for Report on 
Its Buying of Government Is- 
sues Since 1919 


State-wide branch banking by national 
banks during the present economic de- 





pression would be of wide benefit to the 
banking structure of the Nation, Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, told the Sen- 
ate May 10 in its consideration of the 
Glass banking bill. 


With provision for such bank branches 
as given in the bill, larger banks could 
take over smaller institutions which are 
on the verge of collapse and keep them 
in operation, the Virginia Senator said, 
pointing out that some communities are 
destitute of banking facilities. 

Control of ‘Abuses’ 


Senators Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, and Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, who 
served as members of the banking and 
currency subcommittee which drafted the 
Glass bill, also called attention to special 
provisions of the measure and urged the 
need for control of certain abuses which 
they said have grown up in the banking 
system. 

Emphasizing abuse of the establishment 
of affiliates by banks, Senator Walcott 
cited an example of such abuse and de- 
clared that the instance could not have 
occurred “if we had had an honest ex- 
aminer operating under the particular pro- 





$17 despite the estimated increase in pop- 
ulation to 124,876,000. Additional statisti- 
cal information furnished follows: 
Previous Reductions 
Per capita indebtedness is higher than 


The May 1 condition indicatés a prob- 
able production of 440,781,000 bushels of 
Winter wheat. The 193) crop was 187,- 
465,000 bushels and the 5-year average 
(1924-28) was 548,632,00C bushels. The 
acreage for harvest is now estimated at| i" aur 
32,277,000 acres as compared with 41,009,- debt of $18,510,174,266 
000 acres harvested in 1931 and the five- indebtedness of $156. The three follow- 
year average harvested acreage of 36,026,-| iN years, all showing surpluses, brought 

acres. ’ | further reductions in the debt. 

Condition is below average i 
sections of the country tie ree the total debt probably will reach $19,- 


extending from Illinois east and north- 325,450,000 and the per capita indebtedness 


$154 because in January, when the public 
debt stood at $17,825,449,753, the Treasury 
Department estimated that it would have 
to borrow exclusive of refinancing another 
$1,500,000,000 before the year closed. 


Additions This Year 
Approximately $2,274,589,200 has been 
added to the public debt during the first 
10 months of the current fiscal year. These 
additions have been made necessary by 
the record-breaking peace-time deficit of 
the Treasury Department which stood at 
, $2,456,551,875 on May 7. Borrowing, all of 
| which adds to the public debt, has been 
|mecessary to close the breach between 
|shrinking revenues and increasing ex- 
penditures. 
The public debt on May 7 was approxi- 
mately 15 times the size of the prewar debt 
of $1,282,044,346 on March 31, 1917, just 
before America entered the World War. 
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Beer Tax Is Advised 


For Raising Revenue 


Amendment Is Sought by 
Senator Bingham to Re- 
place Nuisance Levies 


Elimination of various so-called nui- 
Sance taxes in the pending revenue meas- 
ure and substitution therefor of a tax on 
beer is proposed in an amendment to the 
revenue bill introduced in the Senate May 
10 by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Con- 
necticut. | Since that time each fiscal year has 

With amendment of the Volstead Act | shown a surplus, enabling the Treasury to 
to permit manufacture of 4 per cent beer,| reduce the outstanding debt, until last 
a tax of $6 a barrel on the liquor would! year whem a deficit reversed the trend 
yield a revenue of $375,000,000; Senator|and advanced the debt $615,971,660. The 
Bingham contended. His amendment) heaviest reduction in any fiscal year since 
provides for eliminating postal’ increases | the wa” was $1,185,184,692 in the fiscal year 
in the bill, including the three cent| 1920. 
charge on first class mail and the in-| The additions to the public debt thus 
crease on second class matter. far this year have been heavier than in 

Also to be stricken out under the Bing-| any other fiscal year except the two war 
ham amendment would be the tax on ad-| years of 1918 and 1919. Fifty-four per 
missions, the tax on telegrams and tele-| cent of the additions have been made in 
phone messages, and the tax on radios and the last third of the fiscal year, the 
phonographs. A resolution is provided in| months of January, February, March and 
the tax on automobiles to the figures in| April, 1932, and in the first weeks of May 
the House bill, which the Senate Finance In that period the debt has been increased 


The May 7 debt was 71 per cent of the 
ry war debt, $26,596,701,648 on Aug. 31, 
1919, 

Surpluses in Last Decade 





er year since 1927 when a gross 
made a per capita 


Before the fiscal year closes on June 30 


Committee increased, and a reduction in 
the normal income tax rates from 3 per 
cent on the first $4,000, 6 per cent on the 
next $4,000, and 9 per cent on_.all over 
that amount to 2, 4 and 7 per cent, re- 
| Spectively, as in the House bill. The tax 
on lubricating oil would be cut down from 
4 cents to 2 cents a gallon. 

The changes proposed by the Bingham 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


EPRESENTATIVE McLEOD (Rep.), 
of Detroit, Mich., in a bill intro- 
duced in the House May 10, proposed 
what he termed national reconstruction 
and permanent relief for all unem- 
ployed World War veterans by pro- 
viding for immediate payment of the 
face value of their adjusted service 
certificates upon condition of engaging 
in farming for not less than three years. 
He proposed a bond issue of $700,000,- 
000 for this purpose to veterans who 
will agree to work 20-acre farms for 
three years. 

“Congressional leaders have an- 
nounced that the bill to authorize cash 
payment of the adjusted compensation 
certificates can not be passed at this 
session. The measure I propose would 
furnish similar relief on a distinctly 
emergency basis,” Mr. McLeod stated 
orally. 

“My bill will provide a real nucleus 
for an early return to normalcy, first 
by absorption of vacant arable lands 
and recccupancy of deserted farms—by 
Federal land grants, gifts or purchase. 
Second, it rehabilitates the unemployed 
veteran who has the desire and incen- 
tive to be independent. 

“Third, it tends to relieve congested 





Obligatory Farming 


Proposed as Condition for Bonus 


| $1,251,000,000. 
| Despite heavy borrowings in this calen- 
| dar year, the cost of Government borrow- 
|ing has recently decreased. Desirability 
of Government securities in depressed 
times, Federal reserve open market oper- 
ations in Government securities and a 
transfer of funds from stocks to bonds all 
have combined to keep down the rates 
which the Government must pay for 
money. 


by Veterans 


cities from their welfare burdens and 
| automatically gives far greater oppor- 
tunity to others unemployed in those 
centers. Fourth, it necessarily stimu- 
lates trade in livestock, poultry, used 
cars, farming tools and implements, and 
unquestionably will improve the wheat 
market by greatly diminishing the sur- 
plus wheat owned by the United States 
| Government. 


“Fifth, it will create home builders 

which will revive trade in smaller com- 
munities and towns, which, in turn, will 
of necessity favorably react on the 
| larger cities and it follows without 
saying that every section of the country 
will feel this mighty stimulant which 
should give the desired impetus to our 
economic return to normalcy. 

“Six million people, a million and a 
half veterans and their families, will re- 
ceive permanent relief from unemploy- 
ment under my plan. By floating a bond 





issue of $700,000,000, payment of full 
face value of their adjusted service cer- 
tificates will be made to veterans who 
will procure, by gift or purchase, farms 
of 20 acres or more, and agree to live 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


visions of this bill.” 
Charges Made by Mr. Glass 


Opposition is always encountered in any 
attempt to secure added branch bank pow- 
ers for national banks, Senator Glass de-'. 
clared. He referred to the activity of. 
Illinois bankers in opposing the “inap- 
preciable measure of branch banking” 
contained in the McFadden bill a few 
years ago, and declared that they not only 
had a “skillful and persuasive profes- 
sional lobbyst” in Washington, but “they 
hired some Congressmen, to my positive © 
documentary knowledge, to beat even that 
small measure of branch banking.” 

Senator Bulkley declared that the Glass 

bill would be as powerful as any measure 
| yet presented for restoring confidence in 
banks, and declared that the banking 
business should be separated from dealing 
in securities. 


Resolution Adopted 


The Senate agreed to a resolution (S. 
Res. 211) submitted by Senator Howell 
: men, of Nebraska, which follows in full 
ext: 

“Resolved, that the Federal Reserve 
Board is hereby requested to report to the 

| Senate as soon as practicable the amount 
of Government securities purchased, sold 
and held by the Federal reserve authority 
for each calendar month beginning with 
the month of January, 1919, and ending 
with the month of April, 1932.” 


Amendments Offered 


Senators Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, 
and Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, in- 
troduced numerous amendments to the 
Glass bill, including two by Mr. Kean to 
eliminate section 16, regulating bank stock 
certificates, and section 18, prohibiting 
affiliation of member banks with institu- 
tions dealing principally in securities, one 
by Mr. Metcalf to eliminate section 14, 
regulating bank dealings in securities, and 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Tonnage Decreases 
In Merchant Marine 


More Motor Vessels Listed in 
Nine-month Period 


The tonnage of the American Merchant 
Marine decreased slightly during the nine 
months ended March 31, 1932, as did the 
number of vessels documented, according 
to a Department of Commerce statement 
May 10. Motor ships increased in ton- 
nage, but the gain was balanced by losses 
in other classifications, chiefly unrigged 
vessels. 

A tendency from foreign to coastwise 
trade is apparent in the merchant ma- 
rine, it was pointed out, as both the num- 
ber and tonnage of ships plying along 
the coasts increased. Yachts continue to 
increase in number and tonnage. The 
statement follows in full text: 

A slight decline in documented tonnage 
of the American merchant marine, prin- 
cipally in the unrigged class which offset 
the increased tonnage of motor vessels, 
was reported for the nine months ended 
March 31, 1932, by A. J. Tyrer, Commis- 
sioner of the Commerce Department’s Bu- 
reau of Navigation. This is the first time 
that detailed figures have been available 
for shipping men prior to the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30 

The report shows that on June 30, 1931, 
there were 25,471 documented merchant 
vessels of 15,908,256 gross tons, while on 
March 31, 1932, there were 25,109 vessels 
of 15,852,425 gross tons, a decrease of only 
362 vessels and 55,831 “gross tons. The 
small amoynt of tonnage as compared to 
the number of vessels was due to the in- 
creased size of vessels now being built as 
compared with those built in former years. 

The principal loss in number was in the 
barge or unrigged class. Of this type ves- 
sel there were 5,585 vessels of 1,680,794 
gross tons on June 30, 1931, and 5,381 of 
1,710,472 gross tons on March 31, 1932, 4 
decrease of 204 vessels, with an increase of 
tonnage, however, of 29,678 gross. 

Steam vessels were next hardest hit as 
to number although the tonnage remains 
approximately the same. On June 30, 
1931, there were 5,890 vessels of 12,474,753 
gross tons as compared to 5,803 vessels of 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2,] 
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Better Protection 


Of Designs Asked 
‘By Silk Industry 


House Committee on Patents 
Told Extensive ‘Piracy’ in 
Copying Garments Is De- 
pressing the Industry 


. [Continued from Page 1.] 
important industries of our country. Dur- 
ing the last decade new conditions have 
arisen which have changed the method of 
doing business. Prior to the war, its prod- 
ucts were sold in large quantities directly 
to the distributor and the manufacturer 
was able to control the supply in such a 
way as to earn a fair profit and protect 
himself and the industry from unfair 
practices. Today, due to the growth of 
the dress manufacturing industry and the 
refusal of the average woman to make her 
own clothing, the silk manufacturer’s 
product is now sold to a great extent to 
the dress manufacturer instead of to the) 
retail distributor. 4 

“Sales are no longer in large quantities, | 
but as a rule in comparatively small quan- 
tities, thereby adding considerable expense 
tor handling, examining and selling of 
smaller units. Simultaneously, there have 
grown up within the industry, certain con- 
cerns more or less irresponsible, having 
no large investment in plant or equip- 
ment, making their merchandise on a cost | 
plus commission basis, and who simply 
steal the original ideas of the larger and 
more responsible units. 

“The large manufacturers with his in- 
vestment, effort and expense, producing a 
standard article for the public, may spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars upon 
furnishing the public original ideas and, 
before he is able to reap the benefit, the 
pirate filches his idea and furnishes to 
the public an inferior product at a price 
which makes it impossible for the large 
manufacturer to procure a fair profit from 
his own product. 


Problems of Producer 

“The situation has disastrous conse- 
quences for all concerned except the 
pirate. For the manufacturer—he cannot 
Jay out a production program for the 
reason that he does not know when the 
design may be stolen. If he were able to 
lay out a large production program know- 
ing that his design was protected, he 
would be able, by mass production, to 
furnish the article to the public at a 
cheaper price. As to the public—it suf- 
fers because there is foisted upcn it con- 
stantly an inferior product at an exces- 
sive price, whereas if the manufacturer 
were able to control the product against 
copying, the public would get a standard 
article at a fair price. 

*“Naturally, as the result of inability to 
protect designs, the designer in this coun- 
try has suffered greatly and is unable to 
procure a fair wage. Also, originality in 
art in this country is far behind that of 
other countries where it has been pro- 
tected, indicating that other countries 
realized the business and public necessi:y 
for such legislation. We find that practi- 
cally every foreign nation of importance 
ys a law of this type, such as the law of 

ly 14-19, 1909, in France, and the Pat- 
ents and Designs Act of 1907 in England. 
We find that practically everyone agrees 
upon the necessity for this legislation. 


Declares Law Ineffective 

‘“The design patent law is completely in- 
effective to protect us for the following 
reasons: 

“a. Originality from: the patent stand- 
point means pure originality as well as 
novelty from every standpoint and further- | 
more means that the same rules apply to 
. design as apply to a mechanical inven- 

on. 

“‘b. The time consumed in obtaining a 
design patent generally makes it abso- 
lutely valueless. 

“‘c, The cost involved in securing let- 


- ters patent for designs is prohibitive. The 


fees are $10 for three years and six months, 
$15 for seven years, and $30 for 14 years. 
These fees, together with fees for research 
and attorneys, make the average cost from | 
$25 to $50 and in numerous instances even 
more.’ 
Cost of Protection 

*“This cost, when you consider that in 
the silk industry alone, some 20,000 designs 
have been registered with the Textile De- 
sign Registration Bureau, makes it abso- 
lutely prohibitive to the individual manu- 
facturer who may wish to register several 
hundred designs in a season, not knowing 
which will prove valuable. The present 
copyright law has been held by the courts 
to be inapplicable. 

“‘a. By court interpretation, the present 
law requires a notice of the copyright to 
be put upon each repeat of the design. 

“b. The present copyright law requires 
that the thing copyrighted be of artistic 
nature and by judicial interpretation 
‘artistic nature” excludes designs for in- 
dustrial purposes, which are utilitarian in 
character.’ 

“The Federal Trade Commission fails 
to offer adequate protection for two/| 
reasons: 


“ae 


a. By the time that a cease and de-| 
sist order could be secured, the design 
would be out of style. 

“b. The recent case of Federal Trade 
Commission v. Klessner, 280 U. S. 19 has 
been cited as authority for the proposition 
that the Commission nas no power to! 
intervene in matters of this kind.’ 

‘Chaotic’ Situation 

“We can not stress upon you sufficiently 
the necessity in our industry for this 
legislation. Conditions are 
chaotic. A premium is placed upon work 


of the imitator and copier, on inferiority | 


of the product, the design, execution an 
raw materials. Far from _ betraying the 
embarrassment of a thief in stealing the 
originations of others, the copyist today 
boasts of it publicly. As a consequence, 
the legitimate manufacturer can not make 
a profit and the public gets inferior ma- 
terials at disastrous prices. 


“The passing of this much needed legis- | 
lation will serve to rehabilitate our in-| 


dustry, benefit the public in general by 
assuring them not only of better products 
at reasonable prices but aiso by instilling 
a new feeleing of confidence.” 


Other Testimony 
Others who appeared in behalf of the 
Silk Association of America were: Karl 
Fenning of Washington, D. C., counsel; 
Benjamin 8S. Kirsh, Horace Cheney, vice 
president of Cheney Brothers, man 
turers of South Manchester, Conn.; Fred 


Knight, of the Susquehanna Silk Mills of | 


New York. 


Henry D. Williams, lawyer of Washing- 


ton, D. C., told the Committee he be- 


lieved the present law has proved a fail- | 
ure, and advocated a change along the| 
silk as-| 
sociation. Representative Seger (Rep.), of | 


lines of those proposed by th® 


Passaic, N. J., also urged better protection 
in this respect. 

James Allen Bernson, of New York City, 
representing several shoe manufacturers 
of that city, told the Committee his or- 
ganizations also favored a change in the 
laws to give greater protection from 

jiracy. He said he believed all of the 
leading and responsible shoe manufac- 
turers are in accord on this proposition, 
but had not all decided on the best way | 
of obtaining that protection. He said he | 
favors strengthening the design patent | 
law and that he does not believe the de- | 


sign should involve invention. Document | 


6s ‘ 


| Secretary of State for Publi 


;a@ report from Commercial Attache R. C. 


| Sing, representing the United States Pot- 


| thought 


absolutely | 


nufac- | 


Cabinet Selected 
| For Costa Rica. 


Department of State Advised | 
Of Appointments Made 
By New Executive 


The make-up of the new cabint in 
| Costa Rica has been communicated to the | 
Department of State, according to an) 
follows in full text: | 

The Acting Secretary of State today 


received the following telegram from the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations of Costa 
Rica: 

| “I have the honor to communicate to 
Your Excellency that Licenciado Ricardo 
Jiminez Creamuno, having -been elected 
President of the Republic, tgok posses- 
sion yesterday of his high office and has 
formed the Cabinet as follows: - 

“The undersigned, Secretary Of State for | 
Foreign Affairs, Grace, Justice and Re- 
ligion; oe 

“Engineer Santos Leon Herrera, Gober- 
nacion. Police, Labor and Social Welfare; 

“Licenciado Carlos Brenes, Ortiz, Treas- 
ury and Commerce; 

“Licenciado Leon Cortes Castro, Fo- 
mento and Agriculture: 

“Licenciado Teodoro Picado, Assistant 
Education. 

“While communicating the above to 
Your Excellency, I take pleasure in in- 
forming you that I shall be very glad to 
continue to cultivate and strengthen the 
relations which happily exist between our 
respective countries, to which end I 
count in advance upon the valued cooper- 
ation of Your Excellency. 

“T avail myself of this opportunity to 
offer to Your Excellency the assurances 
of my highest and most distinguished con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) “Leonidad Pacheco, Secretary 
of Foreign Relations.” 





Six-year Building Program 
To Be Begun by Portugal 


Beginning July 1, Portugal will put into 
effect an elaborate six-year public works 
plan for the “conservation and develop- 
ment of national resources,” according to 


Long, Lisbon. 

Approximately $420,000 in additional 
funds was appropriated during March for 
the construction or repair of schools and 
highways, completion of hospitals and 
orphanages, and improvements at ports 
in the Azores. Authority was also granted | 
for expenditures necessary to the comple- 
tion of workmen’s dwellings in Lisbon.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 


Package Tax on Imports 
Is Levied by Guatemala 


Legislative decree No. 1818, presumably 
effective at once, imposes a surcharge of 
5 cents per package on all imported mer- 
chandise, whether dutiable or not, accord- 
ing to a cablegram received from Assistant | 
Trade Commissioner J. E. Dyer, Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


Veterans Urged to Farm 
As Condition for Bonus 


k 








[Continued from Page 1.) 
thereon and cultivate such farms for a 
period of not less than three years. In 
doing this, every possible means ,of. as- 
sistance the Government can render will 
be at their disposal. To further encourage 
and assist these veterans, the bill provides 
for free distribution of such wheat owned 
by the Grain Stabilization Corporation as 
may be necessary to help provide food 
for their families and their livestock for 
one year. 

“Unquestionably, there is sufficient land 
available to carry out this plan. The 12 
Federal land banks alone have advised 
that they have acquired 1,812,033 acres of 
land through foreclosures. There are also 
177,000,000 acres of public land which may 
be obtained free of charge under the 
Homestead Act, a large number of which 
are suitable for cultivation. Thousands 
of farms have reverted to unwilling owners 
because of nonpayment of mortages, etc., 
and undoubtedty this land may be pur- 
chased by veterans at but small cost. 

“The practicability of this plan is as- 
sured by data compiled by the Department 
of Agriculture and furthermore, its feasi- 
bility has actually been demonstrated by 
the Department of Labor, working in co- 
operation with officials of the Red Cross.” 





= 


search, he said, should be extended in- 
stead of limited. 

Robert Blum, assistant treasurer of the 
United Piece Dye Works, said he agreed 
with the changes advocated by the silk 
industry. S. G. Nottingham, representing 
several manufactures of parts for plows 
and other implements, also urged such + 
change in the law, as did John E. Dow- 


ters’ Association, and E. L. Torbert, pot- 
tery manufacturer of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Commissioner of Patents, Thomas 
E. Robertson, told the Committee he 
there should be immediate 
strengthening of the protection laws along 
the lines of the recommendations of the 
silk association. 

Henry W. Carter, vice president of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company of Toledo, | 
Ohio, representing the Glass Container 
Association, told the Committee that 





members of his association desire to be | 
exempted from any proposal which would | 
further tighten the protection laws. 
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marksmanship and musketry based largely 
on the rifle, the same ponderous two and 
a half mile an hour divisional organiza- 
tion of infantry troops and tactical doc- 


|tirnes which ignores facts we had ten 


years ago.” 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J. Hur- 
ley, and the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, met in executive 
session with the House Committee on 
Military Affairs May 10, stating their op- 
position to more than half of the reduc- 
tions which the House Appropriations 


Committee made in the budget estimates | 


for the War Department supply bill, ac- 
cording to Chairman McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C. 

Of the $24,000,000 reduction which the 
Appropriations Committee made in the 
budget estimates for the War Department 
bil}, the Department heads opposed items 
aggregating $14,000,000, Mr. McSwain said, 
adding that they “bitterly opposed” the 
reduction of 2,000 officers and the reduc- 
tion of training for reserve and civilian 


rifle clubs and reductions in pay of the} 


Army. 
Following the meeting, Mr. 
made the following statement: 
“The Secretary of War and the Chief 


McSwain 


of Staff of the Army came before the) 


committee for an informal conference con- 
cerning the question of national defense, 
especially as to what economies may be 
enforced in the pending War Department 
appropriation bill. The Committee pro- 
posed no action for the committee to take, 
but the conference was purely for the in- 


|formation of the members of the com- 
There | 


mittee as Members of Congress. 
was no resolution proposed in the com- 
mittee about any item. 


Reduction in Officers 
And Training Opposed 


“However, I am sure that I am safe in 
saying that both the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Staff were emphatic in 
expressing opposition to the reduction of 
either the officer strength of the Army or 
the reduction of the training for the civil 
components of the Army. 

“They say that for the time Bettg they 
can get along with reductions in sup- 
plies, subsistence and clothing, and with 
the elimination of construction and land 
purchases for the Army, all aggregating 


|about $9,500,000. 


“While their budget estimates were 
$34,000,000 under last year, yet they will 
undertake to operate our military %%rces 
on a still further reduction which aggre- 


|gates $44,000,000 in round numbers. 


“They bitterly opposed a reduction of 
2,000 officers and the reduction of train- 
ing for reserve and civilian rifle clubs and 
reductions in pay of the Army. 

“The bill has been cut $24,000,000 under 


|the budge’ estimates, which is a reduction 


of $62,009,000 below the budget estimates 
for last year. They opposed the commit- 
tee cut of $24,000,000 to the extent of 
about $14,000,000, which was reduced from 
the amount that goes to pay the Army 
and for the training of the man power. 


Proposed Cuts Approved 
And Protested Shown 


“The Appropriation Committee cuts 
which the War Department heads said 
they are willing to accept are: Subsist- 
ence, $3,000,000; clothing, $1,000,000; Army 
transportation and land purchases, $5,- 
000,000; horses and barracks, $400,000; 
total, $9,400,000. 

“The Appropriation Committee cuts 
which the War Department heads said 
they oppose are: Reserve Officers Train- 
Corps, $1,108,000; Citizens Military Train- 
ing Camps, $2,603,000; civilian rifle clubs, 
$605,000; officers reserve, $2,109,000; officer 
retirement and pay reduction, $4,271,000; 
rivers and harbors work, $4,000,000; total, 
$14,696,000. 

“We are the greatest scientifie and in- 
dustrial nation. in the world,” Mr. Collins 
said, during debate in the House on the 
Army bill, “and have applied our science 
and industry to everything except our 
military defensive power. But while the 
procession is moving along in other coun- 
tries, we are standing still and seem ut- 
terly unable to lift ourselves out of the 
rut and apply drastically the principles 
we should to military science in the 
United States.” 


He said reorganization of the Army 
must depend not merely on the experi- 
ences of the last war but with that as a 
starting point lead clearly to the future 
and the vested interests of this branch 
or that of our military service must not 
be permitted to stand in the way of 
progress. 

“From the first appearance of the tank 
until the close of the World War and even 
until the present time,” he said, “there 
has been a continual struggle between 
those who favored the mechanization of 
the armies and those who by their mili- 
tary conservatism have hampered and op- 
posed every attempt to do away with the 
masses of slow Moving, slow shooting, ex- 
pensive massed troops by the develop- 
ment of proper mechanized forces.” 

Mr. Collins expressed the belief that 
“an army provided with modern equip- 
ment and manned by a comparatively 
small number of experts can eventually 
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be provided from our Army appropria- 
tions and that we have delayed too long 
in starting on this course.” 

“We must not let the training of the 
masses interfere with the expert construc- 
tion and utilization of scientific and me- 
chanical means for the defense of the 
| United States,” he added. 

He said a mechanized force, or a mech- 
anized brigade, should be visualized as a 
separate unit capable of acting without 
other units in somewhat the same manner 
as the infantry but with great mobility 
Such a force, with trains fully loaded, he 
said, should be capable of 150 miles a day, 
self-sustained for a considerable period 
and fighting whenever necessary. 


Citizens Military 
Training Defended 


Representative Barbour (Rep.), of 
Fresno, Calif., for the minority of the 
Committee, announced that he plans to 
offer amendments to restore to the bill 
provisions in the interest of the Citizens 
| Military Training Camps and to maintain 
the reserve units as at present and to pre- 
vent the retirement of 2,000 commissioned 
officers which the bill contemplates. An- 
swering Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., Mr. Barbour said that if 
| the bill as reported is adopted the country 
|would have to change its whole system 
of national preparedness. 

He said that President Hoover “in all 
his recommendations for economy has 
recommended that our national defense 
be not further aa 

“Have you any reason to believe the 
President has changed his mind?” aked 
Mr. Snell. 

“Absolutely not,” replied Mr. Barbour. 
“This statement was furnished to me at 
my request by the White House this 
morning.” 

Mr. Barbour defended the citizens train- 
ing. “Without a trained citizen army,” he 
said, “with an army that has no training 
whatever, this country is absolutely help- 
less. That has been demonstrated 
throughout the entire history of the 
United States.” He said that many mili- 
| tary experts believe that the Civil War 
would never have occurred if the United 
States had had a well trained Army. “I 


trained Army those questions would have 
been settled by negotiations,” he asserted. 

The United States entered the Spanish 
American war with virtually untrained 
troops and “most of you men here,” Mr. 
Barbour said, “know what occurred dur- 
ing the Spanish American Wer and the 
World War.” He said that in the World 
War the country had to call out 4,000,000 
young men of America with no train- 
|ing whatever, and had “to try to whip 
them into some kind of shape to send 
them abroad.” 


Larger Appropriations 
Urged for Reserve Units 

He pointed ou that several “hundred 
Army officers are on rivers and harbors 
work scattered throughout the country. 
“We have the trained organized reserves,” 
he added, we have the National Guard; 
we have the Reserve Officers Training 


Corps; we have all the Citizens Military 
Training Camps. They are part of this 
set-up for national defense, and I do not 
care how many officers Great Britain or 
, any other nation has. I think we do things 
better in this country anyway.” 

He said the officers involved in the bills 
for reducing commisioned strength have 
given their lives to the Army with the 
idea that they could stay there until they 
are 64 years old. Many of them, he said, 
are rendering valuable service. 

He said he proposed to offer an amend- 
ment to¥increasethe amount in the bill for 
the organized reserves to $2,293,205, which 
he said will provide for the payment of 
| the camp pay of the organized reserves. 
The organized reserves today, he said, 
have a strength of 108,210, exclusive of the 
dual status of National Guard officers 
who also are members of the reserve, 
which amounts to 12,340. The budget pro- 
vided for training of 20,000 of these or- 
ganized reserve officers at their camps, 
he said, and last year there were trained 
20,998, or almost a thousand more than 
Congress provided for. 

As to. reserve officers training corps, 
he said, these units in the schools and 
| colleges, where young men are giving part 
of their time to military training, the bill 
is $971,289 below the appropriation for 
the present fiscal year, and is $1,080,773 
below the budget recommendation for the 
next fiscai year (1933), and, he added, he 
proposed to offer an amendment to re- 
store that, because it does away with the 
six weeks’ Summer training that these 
advanced students in the reserve officers 
training corps have heen getting an- 
nually. He referred to other changes that 
should be made in the bill. 


‘Benefits Are Claimed 
For Religious Healing 








Reply Is Made to Committee on 
Cost of Medical Care 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| practiced by those unable to diagnose dis- | 


|ease, especially:when it is held that dis- 
|ease is an illusion.” 


| The standard for practice in Christian| 


Science is of the highest order. True, it 


is not gauged or measured materially, for 
its practice is not on a material but a 
spiritual basis. The teachings of Christ 
| Jesus is the goal to which every earnest 
| Christian Scientist aspires and the stand- 
he by which be practices. 
| On this subject Mary Baker Eddy, the 
| founder, and leader of Christian Science, 
says in her texipook, Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, page 366: “In 
| order to cure his patient, the metaphysi- 
| clan must first cast mora: evils out of him- 
| self and thus attain the spiritual freedom 
which will enable him to cast physical 
evils out of his patient; but heal Ke can 
| not, while his own spiritual barrenness de- 
bars him from giving drink to the thirsty 
|and hinders him from_reaching his pati- 
|; ents’ thought—yea, while mental penury 
| chills his faith and understanding.” 





Christian Science not only heals in| 


“some conditions” but does so in all con- 
ditions when properly § applied. The 
writer of the report misses his mark en- 
tirely when he states Christian Science 
j}may be harmful because unable to diag- 
|nose disease. A Christian Science prac- 
| titioner does not aftempt to diagnose dis- 
ease but reasons from cause to effect and 
; not from effect to cause. Besides, to diag- 
| nose would violate the law, since diagno- 
sis is properly a characteristic of medical 
|practice. There is no disadvantage 

| the Christian Scientist does not diagnose 
the disease and heals the case when the 
physician has failed. 

Christian Science does teach that dis- 
jease is an illusion—that is an illusion of 
the false material senses. Mrs, Eddy says 
on page 460 ibid: “Sickness is neither 


think if the United States had had a| 
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Small Army of Expe 


¢ Sought 
To Reduce Crime 


Legislation for Control of 
Firearms Also Advocated 
By Specialist in Federal 
Children’s Bureau 


Crime in the United States might be 
lessened by encouraging more athletics 
and recreation games, according to Dr. 
Ella Oppenheimer, specialist at the Chil- 
|dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, in 
|a statement made public May 10. 

Dr. Oppenheimer called attention to the 
12,000 murders annually in the United 
States in urging the control of firearms. 
The statement follows in part: \ 


Danger in Possessing Guns 


“Thirty years ago, and doubtless for 
centuries before then, boys had access to 
firearms, and tragedies occurred because 
of it. Today the same situation still ex- 
ists and seems to be intensified. 

“Indeed one gets the impression that 
the possession of armed weapons is in 
many places taken very casually and as 
a matter of course, without realization and 
to a certain degree apparently without 
concern for the dangers to life and the 
temptations to crime that they provoke, 
especially in the young. 

“An experienced and thoughtful student 
of delinquency and crime tells me that 
over and over again when the history of 
armed robberies and holdups and other 
crimes of young gangs is traced, one finds 
that»they begin very simply as a smalll 
group breaking into a store for petty 
thievery—for candy and cigarettes usually 
—that then the stofekeeper’s cash drawer 
is ransacked, and here often a pistol is 
found and taken. 

“It is frequently in this way that many 
of these youngsters get hold of revolvers 
or guns and become dangerous to them- 
selves and to society. Certainly if weapons 
were not lying around so casually, they 
would not and could not be used to the 
| extent they are today. 


Loaded Guns Within Reach 


“This applies, of course, not only to the 

cash drawers of stores, but to the homes 
as well. It is amazing that many parents 
leave loaded revolvers and guns lying 
within the easy reach of young, curious 
hands to play with perhaps merely as a 
toy, or perhaps as the instrument in a 
great adventurous hold-up game, with as 
~~ know, all too frequently tragic re- 
| Sults. 
“Whether the story be one of death, the 
| result of accidental shooting while at play, 
of shooting associated with robbery, or 
with emotional upsets of, one sort or an- 
other, immediately back of it is the fire- 
arm. There are, of course, many factors 
in the make-up of individuals and of com- 
munities at the present time which play 
a role in the causation of crime and they 
must all be studied and considered intel- 
ligently in any program for prevention. 

“That adequate control of dangerous 
weapons would diminish appreciably the 
approximately 12,000 yearly murders that 
occur in this country, the accidental 
deaths and injuries from ‘playing with 
firearms’ on the part of youngsters, and 
| the tragedies of youth which so often 
accompany the innocent playing with 
dangerous weapons seems obvious, and is 
admitted by all thoughtful students of 
the subject. 

Legislation Advocated 

“Carefully planned and enforced legis- 
lative measures designed to limit the pos- 
session and transfer of dangerous weapons 
to those few who have legitimate need for 
them would seém to be a basic necessity 
in any program to prevent crime and to 
protect children. 

“Now meanwhile what can we do to di- 
rect into construction ‘channels the spirit 
of adventure, the excitement and satis- 
faction of conquering an enemy, real or 
imaginary, so much a part of youth's 
makeup. Let me mention only a few of 
the many possibilities which can be de- 
veloped by community endeavor through 
recreational and other activities. There 
is archery, javelin and spear throwing as 
used in Indian games. 

“The development through wise direction 
of games in which competition enters and 
the ability to overcome opponents is the 
appeal, offers a constructive outlet for 
young ‘animal spirits.’ 

“Then there are the possibilities of or- 
ganizing groups of boys to keep oil on 
mosquito breeding ponds, to clean up 
backyards, vacant lots etc. Volunteer, 
youthful, trained life savers may be or- 
ganized for municipal pools and beaches— 
guarded of course »y paid experienced 
guards and volunteer junior playground 
leaders to umpire, referee and direct 
games of younger children. Cross country 
hikes to overcome difficulties presented 
by nature—from point to point through 
water, over hills, through unmarked woods, 
etc., and shack and bridge building on a 
camp site furnish fine healthy construc- 
tive and absorbing occupations for youth. 

“Let us then make every effort to con- 
trol the use of firearms, let us however 
at the same time encourage and develop 
fine wholesome substitutes for them to 
satisfy the cry of youth for adventure.” 





Measure for Expulsion 
Of Communists Favored 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
if he were an American citizen. It is sur- 
rounded by a clear definition as to what 
constittues communism. No person may be 
expelled by the mere charge, unless in the 


ernment by force and violence.” 


Be it enacted, etc., that subdivision (a) 
of section 1 of the Act of Oct. 16, 1918, as 
amended by the Act of June 5, 1920 (U. 
S. C., titie 8, sec. 137), is amended to read 
as follows: 


munists.” 
' Sec. 2. Section 1 of such Act, 
| amended by adding at the end thereof as 


and clarifications, to wit: 


this Act shall mean to include any alien 
who is a member of or affiliated with any 
organiaztion that believes in, advises, ad- 
vocates, or teaches (1) the overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government of 
the United States, or (2) the overthrow 
by force or violence of all forms of law, 


officer or officers (either of specific in- 
| dividuals or of officers generally) of the 
Government of the United States or of 
any other organized government, because 
of his or their official character, or (4) 
the. unlawful damage, injury, or destruc- 
tion of property, or (5) sabotage. No 
alien shall be held to be a Communist 
under the provisions of this Act if he 
shall prove that he became a member of 
{such organization on account of fear, 





duress, compulsion, misrepresentation, or | 
hs 








| fraud.” 

| imaginary nor unreal—that is, to the 
frightened, false sense of the patient, 

| Sickness is more than fancy; it is solid 


convitcion. It is therefore to be dealt 
with through right apprehension of the 
truth of being.” 


true sense he seeks to overthrow the Gov- 


The bill as reported follows in full text: 


“(a) Aliens who are anerchists or com-| 
as | 
a new paragraph the following definitions 


“A communist within the meaning of 


or (3) the duty, necessity, or propriety of | 
the unlawful assaulting or killing of any | 
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xperts Urged (rganized Games “4#row Carrying 
To Provide Modern Defense |For Youn 


Letters to Pacific 


Special Cachet to Be Applied 
To 41,705 Pieces of 
Mail on Board 


When the “Akron” left Lakehurst early 
Sunday morning (May 8) she had on 
board 706 pounds of mail, packed in 11 
pouches. In all, there were 41,705 pieces 
of mail carried on the giant airship. On 
the front of each envelope theve is a spe- 
cial cachet, bearing the words: 

“U.S. Navy, 1932. U. S. S. Akron. Coast- 
to-coast trip carrying mail. United States 
Post Office Department.” 

There is a picture of the rising sun, 
with the “Akron” flying over cultivated 
territory, and a range of mountains in 
the distance. 





With the arrival of the “Akron” on the | 


Pacific Coast, there will be a backstamp 
of the Sunnyvale, Calif., post office, giving 
the time of arrival together with a spe- 
cial cachet reading: 

“Coast-to-coast trip. U. S. 
carrying air mail. Left Lakehurst, May 8, 
1932. Post Office Department.” 

Requests received at the Post Office De- 
partment early in February from phila- 


atelists all over the country showed the} 


great interest that was being taken in the 
proposed flight of the “Akron” and the de- 
mands made for first flight covers. It was 
thought at first that a limit of 150 pounds 
of mail would have to be fixed, but 
through the _ generosity of Commander 
Charles E. Rosendahl, the limit was in- 
creased. 

Announcement was made at the Post 
Office today that first covers of all col- 
lectors are on the “Akron” and will be 
sent to their proper destinations.—(Issued 
by the Post Office Department.) 


Milk of Magnesia Ruled 
Not Proprietary Medicine 


Halena, Mont., May 10. 
Milk of magnesia, prepared substantially 
in accordance with the formula contained 
in the United States Pharmacopoeia, is 
neither a proprietary nor a patented medi- 
cine, Attorney General L. A. Foot has ad- 
vised Secretary J. A. Reidel, of the Mon- 
tana State Board of Pharmacy. Aspirin 
was also declared not to be a proprietary 
or patented medicine. 


Cotton Growers Urged 
To Produce Food Crops 


Little Rock, Ark., May 10 

Because of the low price of cotton, it 
will be necessary for cotton growers to 
produce their own food crops to provide 
for themselves and their livestock until 
the next cotton crop season, according to 
the State Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Earl Page. 

“From the present outlook,’ Mr. Page 
said, “farmers who depend upon cotton 
as their cash crop will have a very small 
income this Fall, and so it will be ab- 


solutely necessary that all cotton growers | 


undertake to produce a full assortment of 
food and feed crops to carry themselves 
and their livestock through the Winter 
and until another crop season. : 


“Since the price of cotton reached its | 


high point it has gone down consistently 


until it is now worth $8 per bale less than | 
the highest price at which it sold the past | 


season. In addition to this, the farmers 
must take into consideration that there 
is now on hand of American cotton ap- 
proximately 12,000,000 bales, which is al- 
most or quite a full year’s crop. Hence 
there can be no hope for a higher price.” 


Export Trade in Gloves 


From Czechoslovakia Falls | 


The drop in the Englisr pound and the 
introduction of a 50 per cent duty on 
leather gloves in England played havoc 
with the Czechoslovak glove industry, 
which in normal times exports about 95 
per cent of tota!: output, according to a 
report from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Sam E. Woods, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Sales to Austria, Germany, Hungary, 
Greece and Yugoslavia are greatly re- 
stricted on account of foreign currency 
regulations. Orders from the United 
States and the Nordic States have also 
dropped off considerably. 

Czechoslovak exports of leather gloves 
dropped from 30,285,000 crowns (approxi- 
mately $908,550) in the first two months 
of last year to 16,194,000 crowns ($485,820) 








S. Akron, | 








‘Swedish System 


For Selling of 
Liquor Favored 


Amendment to Allow States 
To Dispense Beverages Is 
Advocated at Hearing by 
American Minister 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
debts, gets drunk, or commits any crime, 
his book is withdrawn. Wine quotas are 
|fixed for hotels on the basis of their 
actual sales, he said, and wine purchased 
in excess of the quota must be paid for 
by the hotel at the retail price which it 
charges, so there is no incentive for the 
hotel to encourage more drinking. 

The central point in the system, Mr, 
Morehead said, is that personal and indi- 
vidual profitS are taken out of the liquor 
business so there is no reason for trying 
to increase consumption. The business 
|is handled by a central company with a 
subsidiary in each “wet” district of 
Sweden, and profits are limited to 5 per 
|cent annually on the capital. Since the 
profits are enough by Jan. 15 .of each 
year to pay this entire profit to the com- 
pany, there is no reason for it to try to 
stimulate more drinking. 

Sweden is comparable in size, popula- 
tion, and general characteristics of its 
population to most of the States of the 
United States, Mr. Morehead said. He 
believes the Bratt plan, perhaps modi- 
fied to meet the needs of the individual 
State, would be feasible here. 

Results of Prohibition 

Declaring himself to be a “dry” and to 
believe that prohibition has brought more 
| benefits than disadvantages, Mr. Morehead 
listed the following as in his opinion, 
|among the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages arising from prohibition: 

Advantages: Improved economic and 
|moral condition of workers and the poor; 
|an enormous increase in savings ;decline 
in the total amount of drinking; abolition 
of the saloon and its evils; breaking up 
of the powerful and wealthy organiza- 
tions which were in control of the liquor 
traffic and through this in control of the 
police and local and other politics. 

Disadvantages: Bootlegging, crime, and 
gang warfare; loss of Federal and State 
| Revenue; increase in the proportion of 
| hard liquor drunk; poor quality of liquor, 
{menacing health; lessened respect for 





.| law; concentration in the Federal Gov- 


| ernment of powers properly belonging to 
| States; congested courts and crowded 
| prisons; ridicule and loss of prestige in 
| the eyes of the world. Se 
| The inherent weakness of prohibition 
enforcement is in the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, Mr. Morehead said. The objective 
| was to prevent drinking, but drinking is 
| not mentioned in the amendment and the 
| executive is not empowered adequately to 
suppress the liquor traffic when it cannot 
touch the purchaser, possessor, or drinker, 
he declared. 

Proposed Amendment 
| The proposed new amendment to the 
| Constitution suggested by Mr. Morehead 
follows in full text: 

Article XX. Section 1. Upon ratifica- 
tion of this article, the manufacture, sale 
or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes within any of the 
States, the importation thereof into such 
States and the exportation thereof from 
such States, shall not be deemed to be 
prohibited by any provision of the Con- 
stitution or any amendment thereto; pro- 
vided, however, that such manufacture, 
sale and transportation shall be only in 
such States and that such exportation 
and importation shall be only from and 
|}into such States as may, from time to 
time, by proper legislation, provide there- 
for; and provided further, that such man- 
ufacture and sale shall be exercised only 
by such States and that such exportation 
and importation shall be exercised only 
| by the United States. 








— 


in the same period of the current year, a 
| decline of 14,091,000 crowns ($422,730) or 
46 per cent. 

Imports also declinec but hot in the 
same proportion as exports. In the first 
two months of 1932 imports amounted to 
3,587,000 crowns ($107,610) as against 4,- 
| 427,000 crowns ($132,810) in the preceding 
year. This was a drop of 840,000 crowns 
($25,200) or 19 per cent.— (Department of 
| Commerce.) 
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Troop Withdrawal 
In China Chosen 


American Consul General 
Named Chairman of Joint 


Commission to Assist in} 


Shanghai Evacuation 


The American Consul General 


mission to cooperate in the withdrawal of 
Japanese troops from Shanghai, according 
to the text of the Sino-Japanese agree- 


ment made public by the Department of | 


State May 9. 

The agreement signed at Shanghai on 
May 5, as made public by the Department, 
follows in full text: 

Article 1. The Japanese anod Chinese 
authorities having 
cease fire, it is agreed that the cessation 
of hostilities is rendered definite as from 
May 5, 1932. The forces of the two sides 
will so far as lies in their control cease 
around Shanghai all and every form of 
hostile acts. In the event of doubts aris- 
ing in regard to the cesation of hostilities, 
the situation in this respect will be as- 


certained by the representatives of the | 


participating friendly powers. 

Article 2. The Chinese troops will re- 
main in their present positions pending 
later arrangements upon the reestablish- 
ment of normal conditions in the areas 
dealt with by this agreement. The afore- 
said positions are indicated in annex oe 
to this agreement. 


Provision for Withdrawal 


Article 3. The Japanese troops will| 


withdraw to the International Settlement 
and the extra settlement roads in the 
Hongkew district as before the incident 
of Jan. 28, 1932. It is, however, under- 
stood that, in view of the numbers of 
Japanese troops to be accommodated, 
some will have to be temporarily stationed 
in localities adjacent to the above men- 
tioned areas. The aforesaid localities are 
indicated in annex two to this agreement. 

Article 4. A joint commission, how- 


ever, including members representing the | 


participating friendly powers, will be es- 
tablished to certify the mutual with- 
drawal. This commission will also col- 
laborate in arranging for the transfer 
from the evactuating Japanese forces to 
the incoming Chinese police, who will 


in | 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, has | 
been made chairman of the joint com-| 


already ordered the | 


Hearing Ordered 


Women’s Plea for Equality 
In World Tribunal 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
|fairs has agreed to give women’s groups 


to the Linthicum resolution for United 


States payment of a share of the expenses 
of the World Court. 


sentative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
the resolution a proviso that “it shall first 


dent that the code of law to be adminis- 
tered by the World Court does not contain 
inequalities based on sex.” 


Fingerprints Filed 
In April Found to 


Criminals Identified in 40 
Per Cent of Cases in 
Which Requests Are Filed, 
Says Justice Department 


ment of Justice. 

Possessing 2,987,096 fingerprint records, 
the largest collection in the world, the 
Bureau received 48,092 fingerprint records 
during the last month, the statement says. 
Forty per cent of the attempts at identi- 
fication are successful, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full text: 

Statistics prepared in the Bureau of In- 
vestigation, Department of Justice, show- 
ing the operations of criminal identifica- 
tion, the collection of fingerprint records 
and the utilization of these records in the 
identification of criminals, shows the prog- 
ress that has been made during the past 
| two years in developing this system. 
+» Big Increase in Files 


The comparative records of statistics 
show that during April, 1932, the Bureau 
| of Identification received the largest num- 
| ber of fingerprint records, and made re- 





On Court Proviso 


House Committee to Sevier’ 


| 


|@ hearing on the sex equality amendment | 
The amendment, sponsored by Repre- 


be shown to the satisfaction of the Presi- | 
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State-wide Branch Privilege 
Sought to Aid Banking System’ 


Glass Plan to Extend O 


perations of National 


Banks Is Favored in Senate 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


another by Mr. Metcalf to substitute a 
new section for section 18 

Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
submitted an amendment providing that if 


member of the Committee, is to add to | Member banks did not discharge officials 


guilty of unsound practices, the Federal 
Reserve Board may require surrender of 
the bank’s stock in the Federal reserve 
| bank with a $1,000 daily penalty for non- 


| compliance. 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, offered an amendment to eliminate 
the branch banking sections of the Dill. 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, 
offered an amendment to limit new 
branches to the existing units or affiliated 
banks, except in communities having no 


| banks. 


Exceed All Records 


Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
offered an amendment to make certain 
that branches would be allowed only in 
States permitting State-wide branch bank- 
ing. Mr. Copeland also sought to permit 
Federal reserve banks to discount or pur- 
| chase notes secured by first mortgages on 
j}improved real estate, under certain 
conditions. 


In opening his discussion of the prob-| 


lem of branch banking, Senator Glass 
pointed out that the question “has been 


enieesneepmanialiaeiee tsi | controverted over a long period of years.” | 
| April was the busiest month for crim-| 4 * : 

|inal identification in the history of the | Plausible,” he said. 
Bureau of Identification, according to a|that can be said for them. They were | 
statement issued May 10, by the Depart- | that when I used them against branch 


“Arguments against branch banking are 
“That is about all 


banking years ago, and they are that now. 
I reluctantly came to the conciusion that 
we should authorize state-wide branch 
banking system. 


Denies Invasion 


Of States’ Rights 


“It is an untenable argument to insist 
that Congress may authorize the estab- 
lishment of a national banking system in 
all of the States but that it would be an 
invasion of the sovereign rights of States 
to authorize these banks to establish 
| branches and conduct their business in 
various parts of the States rather than in 
| one place.” 

The Virginia Senator said that the Su- 
;preme Court has “completely swept away 





the rights of the States when: it imposed | 


a 10-cent tax on State bank circulation 
which was prohibitive.” “Now no State 


take over as soon as the Japanese forces | sponses thereto, of any month since the| bank may issue its notes,” he continued, 


withdraw. The constitution and procedure 
of this commission will be as defined in 
annex 3 to this agreement. 

_Article 5. The present agreement shall 
come into force on the day of signature 
thereof. 

The present agreement is made in the 
Chinese and Japanese and English lan- 
guages. In the event of there being any 
doubts as to the meaning or any differ- 
ences of meaning between the Chinese 
and Japanese and English texts, the Eng- 
lish text shall be authoritative. 


Positions of Troops 

Annex 1. The following are the posi- 
tions of these Chinese troops as provided 
fn article 2 of this agreement. 

(Reference, the attached postal may of 
the Shanghai district scale one stroke one 
fifty thousand.) 

From a point on the Soochow Creek 
due south of Anting village north along 
the west bank of a creek immediately 
east of Anting village to Wanghsienchiao, 
thence north across a creek to a point 


four kilometers east of Shatow, and thence | 


northwest up to and including Supeikou 
on the Yangtze River. 

In the event of doubts arising in regard 
thereto, the positions in question will, upon 
uhe request of the Joint Commission, be 


| fingerprint work was initiated. For exam- 
|pie, in April, 1930, the total number of 
|such records received was 37,362; in April, 
| 1931, 39,960; in April, 1932, 48,092. 
| The collection of fingerprints 


in the 
Bureau has now 


reached a total of 2,- 


987,096, which is the largest criminal col- | 


| lection of its kind in the world. There 
;are now 4,550 law-eniorcement officials 
|and agencies throughout the United States 
|and foreign countries transmitting finger- 
prints regularly to the Bureau. This en- 
rollment of fingerprints shows nearly 
| 1,000,000 increase in the number of prints 
on file and several hundred increases in 
the number of contributors to these rec- 
ords, as follows: 
Two Million Records on File | 
In April, 1930, fingerprints on file were | 
2,066,168, number of contributors, 2,925; 
in April, 1931, the number of prints was | 
increased to 2,463,851, and the number of | 
contributors to 3,785; the record for April, 
| 1932, shows the total of 2,987,096 prints on 
file and the number of contributors had | 
increased to 4,550. 
With respect to the accomplishments in 
| identifications of criminals by the finger- | 
print system, as indicated by the Bureau 
record, it is shown that during April, | 
1930, there were fugitives to the number | 





“only national and Federal reserve banks 
|have the power of issuance except under 
| prohibitive taxation. I have come to the 
|conclusion that it is no invasion of the 
| rights of the States to authorize a Federal 
bank to establish branches.” 

In the face of present conditions in 
the country, there is a real necessity for 
such branches, Mr. Glass asserted. 


“We have a_ species of 


centrates in the money centers. the 
enormous funds contributed by the in- 
terior banks,” he said. 
before, thousands on thousands of coun- 
try banks of the Nation are in involuntary 


| servitude to the great banks in the money 


centers by reason of the fact that we do 
have a species of irresponsible nation- 
wide branch banking. 


Correspondent Banks 


Coerced, He Declares 


“Every large bank in the money centers 
takes a monetary exactment from the 
smaller banks. Correspondent banks are 
requireA to carry certain deposits with 


| these large banks, the requjttal being such 


accommodations, real or imaginary, as the 
larger banks may extend. The accom- 


ascertained by the representatives of the of 126 identified by this system, in April,| modations afforded practically put the 
participating friendly powers, members of | 1931, 167 such identifications and in April,| country banks in subjection to large banks 


the Joint Commission. 

Annex 2. The following are the locali- 
ties as provided in Article 3 of this agree- 
ment: 


The aforesaid localities are outlined on| fingerprints has reached approximately | that may be proposed 


| 1932, there were 238 such identifications 
of criminal fugitives. 

\ The percentage of identifications made 
by the Bureau in the use of criminal 


in money centers. 

“So any advice volunteered, any ex- 
pression of judgment as to purchase of in- 
vestment securities or as to any policy 
to be pursued, 


the attached maps marked (a), (b), (c),|/40 per cent during the past two months.| amounts in the last analysis to a species 


and (d). 
one, two, three and four. 


Area one is as shown on map (a). It is 


agreed (one) that this area excludes Woo- | 


sung village; (two) that the Japanese 
will not interfere with the operation of 
the Shanghai-Woosung Railway or its 
workshops. 

Area two is shown on map (b). It is 
agreed that the Chinese cemetery about 
one mile more or less to the northeast of 
the international race track is excluded 
from the area to be used by the Japanese 


troops. 
Ascertaining Localities 

Area three is shown on map (c). It is 
agreed that this area excludes the Chinese 
village Tsao Chia Chai and the Sanyu 
cloth factory. 

Area four is shown on map (d). It is 
agreed that the area to be used includes 
the Japanese cemetery and eastward ap- 
proaches thereto. 


In the event of doubts arising in re-| 


gard thereto, the localities in question 
will, upon the request of the joint com- 
mission, be ascertained by the repre- 
sentatives of the participating friendly 
powers, members of the joint commission. 

The withdrawal of the Japanese troops 
to the localities indicated above will be 
commenced within one week of the com- 
ing into force of the agreement and will 


be completed im four weeks from the com- | 


mencement of the withdrawal. 

The joint commission to be established 
under article 4 will make any necessary 
arrangements for the care and subsequent 
evacuation of any invalids or injured 
animals that can not be withdrawn at the 
time of the evacuation. These may be 
detained at their positions together with 
the necessary medical personnel. The 
Chinese authorities will give protection to 
the above. 


Naming of Commission 


Annex 3. The joint commission will be 
composed of 


of each of the following: The Chinese 


and Japanese governments, and the Amer- | 


ican, British, French and Italian heads 


of mission in China, being the representa- | 


tives of the friendly powers assisting in 
the negotiations in accordance with the 
resolution of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations of March 4. 


The members of the joint commission | 


will employ such numbers of assistants 
as they may from time to time find neces- 
sary in accordance with the decisions of 


the commission. All matters of procedure | 
will be left to the discretion of the com- | 
mission, whose decisions wil be taken by | 
chairman having a) 


majority vote, the 
casting vote. The chairman will be elected 
by the commission from amongst the 
members representing the participating 
friendly powers. 


The commission will in accordance with | 


its decisions watch in such manner as it 
deems best the carrying out of articles 1, 
2 and 3 of this agreement, and is author- 


ized to call attention to any neglect in| 


the carrying out of provisions of any of 
the three articles mentioned above. 
Personnel of Commission 
The joint commission provided for by 
article 4 has been constituted as follows: 
United States: The American Consul 
eneral (chairman). The American Mili- 
Sry Attache. 
‘Japan: The Japanese Consul General. 
e Japanese Acting Military Attache. 
China: The Secretary General of the 


|the number of identifications accom- 
plished during the past two years. 


' 


Consideration Is Sought 
On Bonus Bill in House 


A resolution providing for consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1) for immediate cash | 
payment in full of the adjusted-service | 
{compensation certificates to World War 


They are referred to as areas | There has been a 7 per cent increase in|of coercion. I have heard banker after 


banker state recently that they had pur- 
chased these securities not because they 


| wanted them, not because they were con- 


fident they would be remunerated, not 


because facilities would justify it, but be-| 


cause they were indebted to the offering 
banks for accommodations extended. 
“There is no need of these correspondent 
banks in large cities. Any bank can get 
all the accommodations it may require 
in the Federal reserve banks. Yet this 


nation-wide | 
branch banking in the couhtry that con-| 


“As I have said} 


,Canada, Senator Glass said, was only 
slightly more than $13,000,000 whereas 
the total losses in the United States from 
failures was about $5,500,000,000. 

Replying to Senator Watson, (Rep.), of 
Indiana, the Virginia Senator said the 


tributed to use of branch banking. There 
were other factors responsible, including 
generally sound banking practices. 

Turning to questions of jurisdiction and 
the rights of Congress to enact branch 
banking legislation, Senator Glass said he 
would “venture a prediction that every 
State now prohibiting branch banking 
would enact laws to permit it. They would 
do so, he declared, as an economic neces- 
sity and to place them on a parity in 
banking circles. 

Senator Glass declared the “problem is 
mainly one of the small town or country 
banks,” and gave figures to show that 
more than three-fourths of the failures 
in the last 11 years had occurred fn towns 
and cities of less than 25,000 population. 


Says Many Small Banks 
| Are Like Pawn Shops 


“That is so,” he added, “for several rea- 
sons. 
many, many small banks that are nothing 
}more than glorified pawn shops. 
}and the others that are small are subject 
to the control that is exercised through 
this present nation-wide system of branch 
banking that knows no law except its 
own.” 

The Virginia Senator declared he had 
served as a member of banking commit- 


of 32 years. 


dividual who found it necessary to seek 
funds to carry on his business ever make 
a complaint against branch banking.” 

_ Senator Glass argued that branch bank- 
ing served rather to insure adequate credit 
than to prevent its development. 


Believes Bill Would Save 
Many ‘Holding’ Banks 


Senator Glass said it was his hope that 
the bill before the Senate would “save” 
numerous holding company banks. Their 
capital and surplus has been impaired to 
such an extent that “unless we do some- 
thing like this bill proposes, they are go- 
ing to be in desperate straits,” he said. 

Reference was made by Senator Glass 
to the. receipt of more than 2,000 tele- 
grams ‘concerning the branch banking 
proposals, saying that nearly every State 
was represented. 


_ Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
interjected that “only a group of big 
banks” in his State favored establishment 
of branches. They favor it, he said, be- 
}cause they want to get a monopoly. The 


| Virginia Senator replied that there were 
plenty of large banks opposing branch 


and they don’t want to lose their grip. 


~“Senators know that we have hundreds 
|of one-crop banks,” remarked the Vir- 
ginia Senator. “If that one crop fails, 
| the bank fails. That wouldn't so acutely 
apply to branch banks. 


_Many Communities 
Lack Banking Facilities 


“Thousands of communities in the coun- 
try now are absolutely destitute of bank- 
ing facilities,” he continued. “If we had 
a branch banking system, the strong 
banks that have survived could open up 
branches in these communities. There 
are hundreds if not thousands of com- 
munities in the country, the Comptroller 
of the Currency tells me, where the banks 
have become so weakened by the depres- 





sion as to make it improbable that they , 


;can much longer stand alone. 


__ “If this measure is adopted, hundreds, 
| if not thousands of these weak banks may 
| be taken over by strong banks and their 
| activities continued as branches of these 

strong banks. Only the little banker who 

wants a monopoly in his territory objects.” 

Mr. Glass said that if the branch bank- 
ing system is put into effect, the men in 
charge of the small banks would not be 
|“‘so eager to grant favors and privileges.” 

“How many banks haye failed utterly be- 

cause of favors, because of unbusiness like 


difference in losses could not all be at-| 


It must be known that there are | 


Those | 


tees in the House or the Senate a total | 


“And in that time,” he continued, “I | 
have yet to hear a merchant or an in-| 
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Brazil Seeks to Improve 
Coffee Growing Methods 


A special train has been outfitted by the 
State Secretarait of Agriculture of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, in cooperation with the 
Sorocabana Railway to tour the coffee- 
| growing districts and give demonstrations 
of the most improved methods of coffee 
cultivation and processing according to a 
report from David S. Green, Sao Paulo. 

The train, consisting of four cars, will | 
carry samples of the different coffees pro- 
duced in Brazil as well as posters, graphs 
and other equipment for practical demon- 
|strations, the report states. Coffee grow- 
}ers will be shown the latest process of 
|roasting and testing the product, the re- 
port states, as the train will carry a coffee 
{roaster and a testing table. 
| The idea is said to have originated with 
two members of the technical staff of 
|the Secretariat of Agriculture.— (Depart- 
|ment of Commerce.) 


America Has Most 
Varieties of Grapes 


Native Species Are Grown in 
13 Districts, Agriculture 
Bulletin States 


More native grape species have been | 
found in the United States so far than | 
in all the rest of the world together, says 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1689-F, Grape Districts | 
and Varieties of the United States, just 
issued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Each native species has | 
definitely adjusted itself to certain soil, | 
climatic and other conditions, and thrives | 
best when grown under these conditions. | 

The bulletin summarizes information on | 
grape growing in the United States. Three | 
principal types of grapes are grown in| 
this country. They are, in order of eco- 
nomic importance, the vinifera grown | 
largely in California, the American euvitis | 
grown throughout most of the United | 
States, and the muscadine grown in the 
southeastern States. 

Important sections of the publication | 
are a map of the United States, showing | 
13 grape-growing districts, with a list of 
varieties adapted to each district, a brief 
| description of 86 different grape varieties, 
and a table showing the preferred loca- 
tion, and chief characteristics of some 
of the principal grape species. The bul-| 
letin emphasizes the importance of se-| 
ow, ; : lecting the right varieties for planting un- | 
parcel of fand, an affiliate was organized | ger various climatic and soil conditions. | 
to handle that parcel of real estate. He| Parmers’ Bulletin 1689-F may be ob-| 
stated that 54 or 55 such affiliates in New | tained from the Office of Information, De- | 
York alone, each controlling a large tract | partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. | 


of land. The structure pyramided long! ©, upon request.—(Issued by the Depart- 
before the end of the speculative boom,| ment of Agriculture.) | 


he said, became overloaded with paper | 
profits and collapsed, taking with it $495,- 
000,000 of money of innocent persons. 
“That I cite as a typical operation of 
the excessive abuse of affiliates,” the Con- 
necticut Senator pointed out. 
could not have happened in my opinion if 
we had had honest examiners operating 





the country began to finance their 
requirements by the sale of securities 
|rather than borrowing at banks on their 
;commercial paper, he said. 

| The banking subcommittee in consider- 
ing the problem of revision in the bank- | 
|ing laws, Mr. Walcott said, “found no} 
}argument for leaving affiliates as they are 
| without any specific law governing them 
|The committee found that abuses had 
}crept in, and a very noticeable case is 
|that of the Bank of United States.” 

| This bank, he said, had the practice | 
|that every time an officer bought a new 


| all over 





|Four Bandits in Nicaragua 
Killed by National Guard | 


ao Four bandits were killed in Nicaragua | 


on May 8 by the Nicaraguan National| 
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New Industries 
Developed With | 
Imported Plants 


Tung Trees and Korean For-- 
age Seed Widely. Grown 
In This Country, Federal 
Horticulturalist Says 


The beginnings of new agricultural in- 
dustries are believed to lie in several of 
the plants introduced into the United 
States in recent years by the Division of 
Foreign Plant Introduction, Department 
of Agriculture, according to oral state-° 
ments May 2 by K. A. Ryerson, in charge 
of the Division, and P. H. Dorsett, senior 
horticulturist and foreign explorer for the 
Division. 

Among the plants which show definite 
signs of developing considerable indus- 
tries are the tung tree, from which the 


| first carload lot of tung oil produced in 


the United States has been shipped this 
year, and the dasheen, a potato-like plant 
which, it has recently been discovered, 
yields a starch highly suitable for sizing 
textiles, Mr. Ryerson said. Tung trees 
are being set out by the thousands of 
acres in the South, he added. The oil is 
used in varnishes. The following addi- 
tional information was provided: 
Korean Forage Plant 

Korean lespedeza, a plant introduced 
by the Division about 13 years ago, is well 
on the way to change the character of 
legume-growing in the United States. 
The plant is now widely grown, and a, 
single cooperative association in Tennes- 
see expects to handle some 50,000,000 
pounds of the seed this year. It is a for- 
age plant. , 





Guard, according to advices announced 
May 10 by the Department of the Navy. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Lieutenant Colonel Calvin B. Matthews, 
U. S. M. C., commanding the Nicaraguan 
Nationa: Guard Detachment, reported to 
the Department that Lieutenants Michael 
McGinnis Mahoney (2nd Lieut, U. S. M. 
C.), John Hamas (Gunnery Sergeant, U. 
S. M. C.), Zamora and Gutierrez with 
northern area patrol of 36 enlisted men 
had contact at 7 a. m. May 8 at Milgroh, 
northeastern part of Nueva Segovia 
Province, with bandit group under Sin- 
foroso Gonzales. The fight lasted 15 
minutes, the bandits scattered in all di- 
rections and their camp was destroyed. 
A large quantity of food supplies and 
miscellaneous articles were captured by the 
Guardia. The known bandit casualties 
were four killed, including Sebastin 
Caceras, chief of police for Sandino. The 
number of bandits wounded is not known. 
There were no Guardia casuatties. 


under the particular provisions of this 
| bill.” 

Excessive use of bank credit for specu- 
lative purposes was one of the reasons for 
the “panic,” Senator Walcott said, brokers’ 
loans reaching $8,000,000,000 in September, 
1929, 


Continuance of Dealing 


In Securities Predicted 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, re- 
viewed the history of bank affiliates deal- 
ing in securities and declared there is no 
| indication that banks intend to cease deal- 
ing in investment securities, though nu- 
|merous affiliates of this nature have been 
liquidated or absorbed by their banks. 

It is easy to see that the security busi- 
ness has been over-developed, Mr. Bulkley 
said, and many small banks had invest- 
ments in securities which proved to be 
unfortunate. If the banks are permitted 
to continue in the investment security 
business, he said, the way will be left 
open for a repetition of recent events. 

Frauds in the issuance of the Krueger 
| securities appear now to be ascribable to 
a private banking concern, Mr. Bulkley 
said. ' 


Reserve Board’s Dealings 
In Federal Bonds Sought 


The Senate on May 10 adopted a reso- 


About a year ago, Mr. Dorsett, on an 
'exploring expedition, found that the Chi-- 
|nese were using a plant called ching-ma 
in the manufacture of powder for fire- 
crackers, in making rope, and in rayon 
|manufacture. He brought to America 
| Samples of the fiber and of the charcoal 
|from the woody part of the plant, used 
tn making powder, along with samples of 
|the rayon made from the plant. This 
cloth and cloth made of cotton and rayon 
and of silk and rayon appear to compare 
favorably with rayon products in the 
United States, he believes. 

The plant from which the fiber and the 
cellulose for making rayon is taken was 
| found to grow wild throughout the central 
United States and to be fought generally 
as a weed pest. It is called velvet weed 
and other names locally. The weed is re- 
lated to cotton. 

Tested by Army and Navy p 

Powder-making tests of charcoal from 
|} the weed were made by the Army, the, 
Navy and a large concern manufacturing 
powder and rayon. The Navy and the 
commercial concern reported that the, 
material ‘was better for powder than the 
material they had been using. The come, 
mercial company asked for 20 pounds more 





banking because they have a monopoly, | 


The Glass bill regulating bank opera- 
tions should rank second to no other 
measure aS a means of restoring confi- 
| dence, he declared. 

If we want banks to confine themselves 
to the banking business without going into 
side fields to make profits by selling things 
to their customers, we must keep the banks 
| out of the security business, Mr. Bulkley 
|said. Acceptance of deposits from the 
| public ought to be kept free from the se- 

curity business, he contended. 

Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 
}read a telegram from a banker in his 
State opposing Section 14 of the bill, which 
| deals with banks’ security dealings. Sena- 
«tor Glass explained that other bankers 
| had raised similar objections, but on being 
advised there was no deflationary policy 
involved in the section, they had with- 
drawn them. 





Louisiana Commissioner 
Opposes Branch Bank Clause 


Baton Rouge, La., May 10. 

Opposition tp the branch bank provisions 
of the Glass bill (S. 4412) now being con- 
sidered by the United States Senate was 
expressed by the State Bank Commis- 
sioner, J. S. Brock, in a telegram which 
he has sent to President Hoover. 

Mr. Brock opposed enactment of the 
Goldsborough bill for stabilization of 
prices, which has already been approved 
| by the House of Representatives. 

He also sent a communication to the 
| bankers of the State urging them to wire 
their Senators and Congressmen in gp- 
| position to the branch bank section. 


veterans was filed in House May 10 by | Practice has grown up and it amounts to 
| Representative Patman (Dem.), of Tex- 2% Vicious species of nation-wide branch 


loans made by bank officials for their 


friends?” he exclaimed. “The Comptrol-|_.Mrt.  Brock’s telegram to President 


arkana, Tex. 
filed on the bill. 


mittee. If that Committee refuses to act 
| within seven legislative days, Mr. Patman 


| sideration of the measure. 





Senate 


| Te Senate convened at noon, May 10, 
following recess from May 9. Sena- 
tor Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, in- 
troduced an amendment to the tax bill 
which would eliminate various nuisance 
taxes and substitute a tax on beer. 
(Discussion on page 1). 
A telegram from various interests in 
the automobile industry relating to the 
tax bill was submitted by Senator Van- 


An adverse report has been | banking.” 


| Mr. Glass called attention to the sys- 


This rsolution goes to the Rules Com- | tem used in Canada, to the fact that few 


| bank failures had occurred there despite 
|present conditions of depression in con- 


|has said he will file a petition to dis- |trast to the thousands of bank failures in 
charge that Committee from further con- | this country. 


| The total losses by failed banks in 


In the CONGRESS ot the 
UNITED STATES 


Proceedings of May 10, 1932 


+ 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, May 10. On 

motion of Representative Dickstein 
(Dem.), of New York City, Chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, the House disagreed to 
the Senate amendments to the bill (H. 
R. 6477), further extending naturaliza- 
tion privileges to alien veterans of the 
World War, and sent the bill to confer- 
ence. 


ler of the Currency assures’ me that hun- 
dreds of banks might have been saved 


and taken over if we had had a branch | 2Y Senator Glass and known as the Bank- | the Public Health Service. 


banking system. 


Asserts Chicago Banks 


|Opposed McFadden Bill 


“When the Congress granted that inap- 
preciable measure of branch banking 
which is sustained in the so-called Mc- 
Fadden bill, the most strenuous opposition 
came from the Loop bankers in Chicago. 
| They had a skillful and pursuasive pro- 
fessional lobbyist and paid him a high 
salary to come here to Washington. Worse 
| than that, they hired some Congressmen, 
| to my positive decoumentary knowledge, 
| to beat even that small measure of branch 
banking, and extoled the unit system to 
the skies in preference. 

“Yet in 1931 there were 70 unit bank 
failures in Chicago, whereas if we 
had had a larger measure of branch 
banking many of these banks, failing not 
because of the dishonesty or perhaps in- 
capacity of the bank officials, might have 
been taken over and saved, and their de- 
positors rescued from impoverishment.” 

The Virginia Senator emphasized that 
“no question of State rights is involved” 
|in the bill under consideration. ‘There is 


| Hoover follows in full text: 
In studying the text of the bill drawn 


ers Act of 1932, which has been reported 
| out of the Senate Committee, I have come | 
to the opinion that the passage of the bill 
in its present form will seriously affect, if 
| not eventually destroy, State banks in the 
United States. Section 19 of the bill is 
particularly objectionable in that it ruth- 
lessly gives national banks the right to 
jestablish branches of their institutions 
jeven in States that do not allow branch | 
| banking in any form. | 
| If the Glass bill, as written, is passed | 
by Congress and approved by the Presi- | 
|dent, national banks will be allowed to| 
establish branches wherever they choose 
| within the State. and even outside the 
State, and State banks will be put at their 
;mercy. I, therefore, earnestly request on | 
| behalf of the State banks of Louisiana | 
that you use your influence to have the 
objectionable features of this bill elimi- | 
nated. 

In this connection, I also want to ask 
you to keep a close watch on the Steagall | 
|guarantee of deposits bill. Be sure that | 
this bill doesn’t pass. The record of this 
system in every State that has attempted | 
to adopt it is convincing evidence that | 
|such a system is a delusion and a snare | 





| Delaware, called. Subject of conference 


lution offered by Senator Howell (Rep.),|of the charcoal and it is now making 
of Nebraska, calling on the Federal Re- | further tests. 
| serve Board to report to the Senate the| ‘The fiber is very long, the plant grow~- 
| System’s holdings, purchases, and sales| ing as much as 10 to 12 feet high in the 
of Federal securities, by months, from| United States and the fiber extending 
January, 1919, to April, 1932. | practically the full length. It makes 
Mr. Howell declared something must be strong rope. : 
done to help agriculture at once. ‘The| Sesame seed is another product which. 
farmer must receive American prices for | may develop a large industry in this coun- 
his products, Senator Howell said, since|try. It has been grown in the United 
{he must pay the American prices for | States for many years on a small scale while 
| what he buys. large quantities were imported. In the 
The Federal Reserve System has been) first half of 1931 imports through Cali-. 
affecting price levels for years by its open- | fornia were more than 42,000 tons. 
market dealings in Federal securities, he| With the outbreak of the recent hos- 
declared. tilities in China, this source of supply. 
| __ was cut off. A campaign has been con- 


| Executive Appointments coed since to develop domestic produc- 
Confirmed by Senate 


The Senate on May 10 confirmed 
|/numerous appointments to the judiciary 
|and executive positions. Included among 
| those confirmed were: 

Eugene Black of Texas, William D. Love | 
| of Texas, J. Edgar Murdock of Pennsyl- | 
| vania, and Ernest H. van Fossan of Ohio, 
|to be members of the Board of Tax Ap- | 
| speals. 

James C. Vickers of Maryland, Jose | 
| Abad Santos of the Philippine Islands, and | 

John A. Hull of Iowa, to be Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
Philippine Islands. 

| Paul V. Kear of Virginia, to be United 
| States Attorney for the Eastern District | 
of Vigginia, and George S. Pittman, to be} 
United States Marshal for the Eastern | 
| District of Virginia. 


Saving of Sesame Seeds 

The central problem in growing sesame 
{seed is in controlling the shattering out, 
of the seed when harvested. In China 
the plants are cut carefully and laboriously 
by hand and the seed is thus saved. In 
this country, however, labor is too ex- 
pensive for such a process. * 

Two possible solutions of the problem 
present themselves. One is in develop- 
ment of a harvesting device which will 
save the seed which shatters out. The 
other is in introduction of wild varieties 
from which might Le bred plants whose 
seed does not shatter. The Division of 
| Foreign. Plant Introduction has consid- 
| ered efforts to find such a plant, but its 
appropriations probably will be insufficient 
- finance such an effort in the near fue’ 
ure. ; 
; Sesame seed yields a very high-quality 
| nbtig, B. Dickover, to be Secretary in| Seen found to be superior to cottonseed. 

Estella Ford Warner, to be Surgeon in | meal as a stock feed. 
Developments Outlined 


The course of development of produc- 
| tion and utilization of plants introduced 
| by the Division can not be foretold. The 
|history of plant introductions, however, 
indicates that there will be farreaching 
developments. 

Some of the great developments origi- 
|nated by the Division are: The durum 
wheat industry, including a crop of about 
| 70,000,000 bushels a year; two varieties of 
oats, now grown on some 9,000,0000 acres 
annually; the soybean industry, with an- 
| nual crops valued at $75,000,000 to $100,- 
| 000,000, developed from varieties intro. 
| duced by the Division; the acala cotton in- 
| dustry, using a crop valued at $50,000,000. 
@ year; the Washington navel orange, the. 
| backbone of the orange industry, with a 
crop valued at $50,000,000 annually, and 
| Other leading varieties of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, vegetables and fruits. 

Except for tobacco, corn and a few minor 
| products, all the field crops and most of 
| the fruit crops of the United States are 
| introductions from abroad. It is estimated 
that as much as 90 to 95 per cent of United. 
| States crops are from introduced plants, 


Imports From Caribbean 








aoe k 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 10, 1932 
9:30 a. m.—Senator Hastings (Rep.), of 


not announced. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m—Senator Hayden (Dem.), 
of Arizona, called to discuss his resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 152) to authorize pay- 
ment of foreign debts in silver under 
certain conditions. 

12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the Paulist choristers, of 
New York City. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of Masons. 


3 to 5 p. m.—William R. Castle, Act- 


12 members, namely, one | 
civilian and one military representative | 


denberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
continued his discussion of the preced- 


A resolution was agreed to setting 
aside Wednesday, May 25, for memorial 
service for members. 


and will only end disastrously. The guar- 
antee fund system does nothing more 
than make the safe and dependable 


nothing in the provision of this bill that| 
would undertake to interfere in the slight- | 


ing day on the bill (S. 4412) relating 
to the Federal Reserve System and as- 
sociated banking matters. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 

Senator Walcott (Rep.). of Connecti- 
cut, discussed banking affiliates in con- 
nection with the consideration of the 
Glass bill. 


Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
calling on the Federal Reserve Board 
for reports by months on its dealings 
in Federal securities since January, 1919. 

A message from the President trans- 
mitted various nominations 
Senate. 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, re- 
viewed the history of security affiliates 
of banks, in connection with the Glass 
bill. 

At the conclusion of Senator Bulkley’s 
address the Senate proceeded to execu- 
tive business, confirming nominations to 
executive positions. 

The Senate, then at 4:24 p. m., re- 





| 

Shanghai Chinese Municipality. 
Commissioner of Public Safety. 

| Great Britain: The*British Consul Gen- 
eral. The British Military Attache. 


| France: The French Consul General. | 


The French Military Attache. 
Italy: 
Italian Legation. 


The Italian Military 
Attache. 


The | 


The Chinese Secretary of the| 


The Senate adopted a resolution by | 


to the 


| partment of National 
| Blanton, instead, 


Representative Crisp (Dem.), of Amer- 
icus, Ga., explained the legislative his- 
tory of the Ways and Means bill in and 
out of the Ways and Means Committee, 
of which he is Acting Chairman. 

The House resumed consideration of 
the War Department appropriation bill 
(H. R. 11897). (Discussion on page 1.) 

The Committee arose, no action hav- 
ing been taken on the bill, and the 
House at 5:22 p. m. adjourned until 
noon, May 11. 





v 
Due to tranposition of names in 
the summary of proceedings on May 9 
in the House in the May 10 issue of The 
United States Daily, Representative 
Blanton (Dem.), of Abilene, Tex., was 


| quoted as characterizing as “humbug- 


gery” the proposal to consolidate the 
Departments of War and Navy in a De- 
Defense. Mr. 
expressed his advo- 
eacy of this plan which he declared, 
would save avout one-half of the ex- 
penses of both services. The term 
“humbuggery” was applied to the pro- 
posal by Representative Martin (Dem.), 
of Portland, Oreg., a retired mhjor gen- 
eral, in reply to an address by Mr. 
Blanton. Mr. Blanton, in expressing his 
favor of the plan, pointed out that cer- 
tain high military and Federal authori- 





ties, as well as certain others, had pre- 
vented Congress from adopting the 
proposal as an economy measure. 


est degree with the State’s rights to estab- 
lish branches of State banks,” he said 
“The State is not precluded from putting 
State banks on the same level of competi- 
tion with the national banks.” 


Cites Opinion Holding 
| Affiliates Illegal 


| Mr. Glass pointed out to the Senate that 
the opinion of Solicitor General Frederick 
W. Lehman in 1911 to the effect that 
banking affiliates were illegal was “also the 
opinion of the Attorney General.” He 
quoted from a letter, dated Nov. 6, 1911, 


from the Solicitor General to the Attorney | 


|General, which stated that the Attorney 
| General had concurred in the opinion. 

He read also from a communication to 
|him from the present Attorney General, 
| William D. Mitchell, that “it was not 
|former Attorney General McReynolds who 
|refused to give this opinion out for publi- 
|cation, or allow access to it, but it was 
| Attorney General Palmer.” Mr. Glass said 
he did not know what had been done with 
the opinion but that it should have been 
supplied to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
|rency. The Virginia Senator first made 
|reference to the opinion, May 9, pointing 
}out that it had been kept from being put 
|into effect. 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
discussing affiliates, said the rapid de- 
|velopment of the security business from 


1924 to 1929 had resulted in a complete| the Governor a bill creating seven instead | 


banker underwrite the losses of the in- 
competent and unscrupulous ones. | 

It places the reputation ‘of the strong | 
| institutions and the men behind them at 
|}a discount and puts a premium on dis- | 
honesty and incompetence. In my opin- | 
ion, these two matters are most vital and | 
should be approached very cautiously. My 
interest in this, of course, is nothing more 
than to represent the State banks of Lou- 
|isiana in the best manner within my | 
| power, and my 17 years of experience in | 
|the Louisiana State Banking Department | 
leads me to believe that I am correct in 
the assertions that I make. 


Executive Nominations 
Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on May 10 sent to the) 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: 

To be a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission: Edgar Bernard Brossard, of 
| Utah; reappointment. 
| To be District Judge, District of Alaska, Di- 
vision No. 3: Cecil H. Clegg, of Alaska, 


‘Mississippi Legislature 
| Passes Apportioning Bill 


Jackson, Miss., May 10. 
| The Legislature has passed and sent to 





change in the banking system. Businesses} of eight Congressional districts. 


Among plants introduced by a depart- 
mental expedition which has just ree 
| turned from the Caribbean region are va- 
|Tieties of yams, resembling white pota- 
| toes but growing normally to about 15 to 
20 pounds each and sometimes to 50, 
pounds; nuts resembling Brazil nuts but 
——_————oo | growing 25 to 30 in a single large hull; 
Bills and Resolutions red peppers hotter than those now grown 

S Z in the United States, and a large collec- 
Signed by the President | tion of improved varieties of mangoes. 

| The hull of the nut mentioned is about 

a foot in diameter, and has a circular cap: 

on the lower side which drops off when: 

May 9, 1932 | the nuts are ripe, letting them fall to the, 

S. 3908. An Act vo amen the Act entitled| ground. The cap has a beveled edge 

iakes'ana ‘her “connecting "end tibUtATy | Ing’ g elosed, hollow vesee, Ughtiy Gapped 

3 . | ing a closed, hollow vessel, tightly cap : 

waters,” approved Feb. &, 169p. |and holding about a quart. 


MGTARAYETTE | 


pnrtaatnagtiiedielhwermty Gale 
French Line 


Third Class at new low rates... ask 
-..+.+.» General Passenger Agent 


any authorized travel agent, or 
1429 I Street, N. W.. Washington, D. C. Tele. Met. 1440 


ing Secretary of State; Ogden L. Mills, 
Secretary of the Treasury; and Patrick 
J. Hurley, Secretary of War, called and 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


President Hoover has approved a 


bill 
recently passed by Congress as follows: | 





JAMES F. NOLAN ,... 
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Supplying Lamps 
And Electricity at | 


One Rate Illegal Revenue From Sale of Articl 





Utility Denied Right to In- 
clude Charge for Bulbs in 
Rate for Both Light and 
Power Furnished 





Springfield, Ml. 


Consumers SANITARY COFFEE AND BUTTER 
STORES | 


Vv. 

Inurnors COMMERCE COMMISSION, EX REL., 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY. 
Illinois Supreme Court. 

No. 21016. 

On appeal from the Circuit Court of Cook 

County. 

IsHam, Lincotn & Beate, Harry J. DuN- 
BAUGH and Davin F. Taser of counsel, for 
appellant; Sms, STRANSKY, BREWER & 
Poust, FRANKLIN J. STRANSKY Of counsel, 
for appellee. . 


Opinion of the Court 
April 23, 1932 


ionEs, J. The appellee, Consumers Sanitary 
cottee and Butter Stores, filed a complaint 
with the Illinois Commerce Commission, at- 
tacking a rate of the appellant, Common- 
wealth Edison Company, which rate is appli- 
cable only to small commercial light and 
power users and is known as Rate “A2.” The 
grounds of the complaint are: (1) That the 
rate provides for the furnishing of lamp serv- 
ice (electric light bulbs), as well as electric 
current, under a single charge, and the Pub- 
lic Utilities Act does not vest the Commerce 
Commission with power to regulate charges 
for articles of merchandise; (2) that the rate 
embodies a concealed charge of half of a cent 
per kilowatt-hour for lamp service in viola- 
tion of section 33 of the Public Utilities Act; 
and (3) that if complainant had purchased 
lamps in the open market and its current 
from appellant during the preceding year, it 
would have saved approximately $2,600. 


The complaint prayed that appellant be 
ordered to discontinue such violations and to 
establish reasonable and just rates and 
charges, free from discrimination, and that 
reparations be made to complainant. Upon a 
hearing, the Commission made detailed find- 
ings against the contentions of appellee and 
entered an order denying the relief sought. 
On appeal to the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, the order of the Commission was 
reversed and the cause remanded for further 

roceedings. 

. +++ 


The circuit court found that Rate “A2" (3 
cents per kilowatt-hour for all electric cur- 
rent used in any month) includes a charge 
for lamp service; that appellee could have 
purchased identical lamps in the open market 
at a saving of approximately $207 per month; 
that under Rate “A2” consumers are unlaw- 
fully required to pay a lamp service charge 
based upon the quantity of current used not 
only for lighting, but also for power, heat 
and refrigeration; that the electric energy 
utilized by such consumers for power, heat 
and refrigeration is a substantial and con- 
siderable amount of the current going through 
the meters; that Rate ‘A2” is discriminatory 
against consumers in the same class, in vio~- 
lation of the Public Utilities Act. 


That the combining of the charges for 
lamps and electric energy under a single rate, 
in effect, compels the consumer to purchase 
from the utility company outright, or, at | 
least, the use of articles of merchandise 
which he has a right to purchase wherever 
he desires; that incandescent lamps do not 
constitute a necessary part of the facilities 

’ to be furnished in light and power service; 
that appellee is entitled to reparation in an 
amount equal to the difference between what 
it was compelled to pay for such lamp service 
and the price of the same lamps in the open 
market; that the findings of the Commission 
Were contrary to the evidence; and that its 
order is unreasonable and unlawful. The 
cause comes to this court by. appeal from the 
order of the circuit court. 


Appellant furnishes electric energy to ap- | 
proximately 1,000,000 consumers, all of whom, | 
except about 2,500 of the largest ones, are 
served under rates which include the furnish- 

of incandescent lamps. Under a rate 
known as “Al,” it furnishes electric current 
to dwelling houses and residential apart- 
ments. Rate “A2” applies to small commer- 
cial consumers operating stores, shops and 
industries. Rate “B’ applies to small con- 
sumers, who use current chiefly for power. 
Rate “C” applies to the largest consumers. 
Appellee is a consumer under Rate ‘‘A2.” 


+++ 


By Section 10 of Article I of the Public Util- 
ities Act (Par. 25, Chap. llla, Cahill’s Stat. 
1931), “The term ‘public utility’ when used 
in this Act means and includes every cor- 
poration, company, association, joint stock 
company or association, firm, partnership or 
individual * * * which * * * may own, 
control, operatg, or manage, within the State, 
directly or indirectly, for public use, any 
plant, equipment or property used or to be 
used * * for the production, storage, trans- 
mission, sale, delivery or furnishing of heat, 
cold, light, power, electricity or water.” 


The statute is in derogation of the common 
law and nothing is to be read into it by in-+ 
tendment. Whether or not a public utility | 
may deal in articles of merchandise and make 
@ charge therefor is not an issue here. The 
question is, whether in fixing Rate ‘A2"” for 
such consumers as are embraced within its 

urview, a compulsory charge can be law- 
ully included for lamps—articles commonly 
found for sale in department stores, electrical 
supply stores and many other places where 
general merchandise is kept. 


Appellant claims that furnishing lamps is a! 
necessary incident and part of the furnishing 
of light, and that a charge for lamps may be 
properly included in the charge for current 
used for light. This claim is inconsistent 
with the language used in the Rate ‘‘A2.” 
That rate is not based on the amount of 
electric current consumed for light, but is 
based on the amount consumed for both light 
and power. Obviously there is no direct rela- 
tion between furnishing lamps for light and/| 
furnishing current for power. 


The charge for lamp service is included | 
within the charge for current, as ascertained 
at the meter, regardless of whether the cur-| 
rent is used for power or light. But aside 
from that, the cost of lamps is not to be re-| 

rded as an operating cost such as fuel, la- 

r and other expenses which enter into the 
production and distribution of current prior | 
to the time it reaches the meter. The so-called 
“lamp seryice” is a sale of merchandise of a 
character which the Legislature has not at- 
tempted to control. | 

+ + | 


It is apparent that Rate “A2” gives to ap-| 
pellant a preetical monoply of the lamp busi- 
ness among its consumers to the detriment of 
other dealers. Such monoply is unlawful. 
(Hall v. Woods, 325 Ill. 114.) Another reason 
for holding Rate “A2” unlawful is that even 
if a consumer should buy his lamps from a de- 
partment store, he would, nevertheless, be 
compelled to pay appellant the lamp charge 
under Rate “A2”. This is an unreasonable 
provision and results in a violation of the con- 


sumer’s right to purchase to his advantage 
and where he desires. 


The lamp service charge was illegally com- 
bined with the energy charge. The cmoumt 
of such illegal charge must be ascertained in 
order to determine what is due appellee from 
appellant by way of reparation under section 
72 of the act concerning public utilities. (Par. 
91, Chap. 1lla, Cahill’s Stat. 1931). It should 
be definitely ascertained and fixed in the Com- 


mission's order upon the rehearing of this 
cause. 


The order of the circuit court in setting 
aside the order of the Commerce Commission 
and in remanding the cause to the Com- 
mission for further proceedings is affirmed. 

Order of the circuit court affirmed. 








Realty Within Reservation 
Is Held Exempt From Tax 


St. Paul, Minn., May 10. 

Real property located within Fort 
Snelling Reservation is not subject to 
taxation in Minnesota, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of that State has held. 


“It is not necessary to undertake to de- 
tail the exact status of the territory em- 
braced within the reservation,” the opin- 
ion says. “Suffice it to say that, under 
the terms and provisions of the act of 
Congress under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment acquired the same and the State 
secession of the territory to the Federal 
Government, such territory, generally 
speaking, has been withdrawn from the 
general sovereign power of the State. I 
do not belive that it was the contemplation 
of the statute in question that any ef- 
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Receipts on Electric Fixtures 


Held Subject 





to Utilities Tax 


es Promoting Use 


Of Current Taxable in Pennsylvania 





Harrisburg, Pa. 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
v. 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY. 


Court of Common Pleas of Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania. 
No. , 


Opinion of the Court 
May 4, 1932 


This case comes before us 
from the an <° 
x on gross receipts for the two mon 
period ended Dec. 31, 1929, made by the De- 
partment of Revenue April 30, 1930, approved 
py the auditor general May 1, 1930. A peti- 
tion for resettlement was refused by the sec- 
retary of revenue as was also & petition for 
review by the board of finance and revenue. 
A stipulation was filed to try the case with- 
out the pniaayensos of a jury and the facts| 

ye been agreed upon. | 
nerne ‘amount of tax charged was $88,135.26, 

he following items: 

“en the sale of current for lighting, 
heating, power or other purposes; the 
amount set down opposite hereto being the 
whole amount derived from the sale of elec- 
tric current or service, $9,634,197.79. 

From sale of steam for heating, $102,- 

64. 

hae sale of lamps. wire, sockets, plugs, 
fuses, switches, lighting fixtures or utensils, 
motors, electric sweepers or vacuum cleaners 
and all other electrical supplies, repairs, 
machines, utensils or devices, $1,170,334.34. 

From rental of motors, sweepers or cleaners 
or other machines or devices, $2,799.96. 

From charges for service rendered; the 
amount set down opposite hereto including 
all receipts from labor charges .in connec- 
tion with custom or jobbing work, or in 
connection with installations for the report- 
ing company’s service, $85,745.78. 

rom charges for pole rights, $19,943.46. 
$11,016,906.97. ° 
There is no question concerning the first 
item and the defendant paid the tax thereon, 
amounting to $77,073.58. The Commonwealth 
admits that the item of “sale of steam for} 
heating, $102,885.84" was erroneously taxed. 
The questions, therefore arises on the right to 
impose a gross receipts tax under the last 
four items of the reper’ or set out. 


By THE COURT: 
upon an appeal 


| 


The tax is imposed pursuant to the Act of 
April 25, 1929, P, L. 662, which amends sec- 
tion 23 of the Act of June 1, 1889, P. L. 420. 
The pertinent part of the Act of 1929 is as 
follows: 

“Every telephone company, telegraph com- 
pany, express company, electric light com- 
pany, water power company, hydroelectric 
company, palace car company and sleeping 
car company * * * and every limited partner- 
ship, association, joint stock association, 
copartnership, person or persons, engaged 
in telephone, telegraph, express, electric light 
and power, waterpower, hydroelectric, palace 
car or sleeping car business in this Com- 
monwealth, shall pay to the State Treasurer 
* * * a tax of eight mills upon the dollar 
upon the gross receipts of said corporation, 
company, or association, limited partnership, 
joint stock association, copartnership, per- 
son or persons, received from passengers, 
baggage and freight transported wholly 
within this State, from telegraph or tele- 
phone messages transmitted wholly within 
the State from express, palace car or sleep- 
ing car business done wholly within the 
State, or from electric light and power, water 
power, and hydroelectric business.” 

Section 23 of the Act of 1889 provided, in 


rt: 

“« © * Every electric light company * * * 
shall pay * * * a tax of eight mills upon the 
dollar upon the gross receipts of said cor- 
poration * * * received * * * from the busi- 
ness of electric light companies.” 

The Act of May 14, 1925, P. L. 708, amend- 
ing the same section, provided: 

“* * * Every electric light company, water 
power company and hydroelectric company 
* * * shall pay * * * a tax of eight mills 
upon the dollar upon the gross receipts of 
said corporation * * * received from pas- 
sengers and freight traffic transported wholly 
within this State, and receipts from the sale 
of electricity, and from telegraph or tele- 
phone, traffic or express business done wholly 
within this State, or from the business of 
electric light companies, water power com- 
panies and a. 


In the case of Commonwealth v. Brush 
Electric Light Company, 204 Pa. 249, the 
scope of the Act of 1889 was considered. The 
Commonwealth contended that the electric 
light conipany must pay upon the gross re- 
ceipts of its entire business. The company 
contended that ‘only its gross receipts from 
electric lighting” were taxable. The Supreme 
Court held, page 252: 

“The tax is not to be paid upon gross re- 
ceipts from electric lighting, but upon the 
gross receipts upon business of the company, 
For the purpose of enlarging and swelling 
the volume of its business, it furnishes not 
only electric light, but electric power to 
manufacturers and sells electric supplies. 
Having so extended it business beyond the, 
mere furnishing of light by electricity, the 
company has largely increased its revenues 
** * It is taxed on what it does. The 
Statute imposes a tax not upon a portion 
of its receipts—those derived from a partic- 
ular commodity it supplies to the public— 
but upon all of its receipts from its general 
business conducted under its franchises.” 
The Act of 1925, which is extremely awk- 
ward in phraseology, imposed a ta upon 
“receipts from the sale of electrici and 
from telegraph or telephone traffic or express 
business done wholly within the State, or from 
the busines of electric light companies, water 
power companies and hydro-electric com- 
panies.” 
The Act of 1889 imposed a tax on telephone 
business and the Act of 1925 changed that to 
telephone traffic. The draftsman inserted 
“receipts from the sale of electricity” and may 
have intended to limit the tax on electric 
light, water power and hydro-electric com- 
panies, to the “receivts from the sale of elec- 
tricity,” but after inserting the words just 
quoted the Act contains the further language 
“or from the business of electric light com- 
panies, water power companies and hydro- 
electric companies.” So that it seems that 
the Act of 1925 made no change as to the 
imposition of the tax upon “business of elec- 
tric light comme: 

+ 


The Act of 1929 does not in terms impose 
the tax upon the “business of electric light 
companies,” but imposes it upon “electric 
light and power, water power, and hydro- 
electric business.” The Commonwealth con- 
tends that the mere transposition of the 
word “business’’ does not change the sense 
and that the legislative intention was to con- 
tinue the tax upon the whole business of elec- 
tric light companies. The defendant, on the 
other hand, contends that the transposition 
shows a legislative intention to tax only the 
electric lighting and power business which, it 
argues, must be limited to the receipts from 
the sale of electric current. 

In determining this question we must have 
in mind the cardinal principle that “a tax 
law cannot be extended by construction to 
things not named or described as the sub- 
ject of taxation’ (Hood vs. Boyd, 57 Pa. 98) 
and the language imposing the tax must be 
clear and unambiguous, if the Commonwealth 
is entitled to it. Commonwealth vs. Brush 
Electric Light Co., 204 Pa. 249, 252: Common- 
wealth vs. Pa W. & P. Co., 271 Pa. 456, 458; 
Commonwealth vs. P. R. T. Co., 287 Pa. 190, 
Bs; Supp Grocery Co., vs. Johnstown, 288 Pa. 





| 
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Applying these principles we are confronted 
with the situation that the Legislature in the 
Act of 1929 distinctly eliminated the words 
“receipts from sale of electricity” and also the 
words “from business of electric light and 
power companies,” and made the statute read 
—'from electric light and power, * * * busi- 
ness.” 

It cannot be said that the Legislature did 
not use the terms advisedly in dealing with 
the subject of gross receipts. The Act of 1889 
imposed a tax upon telephone companies upon 
the receipts from the “business done wholly 
within the State,” and on the receipts “from 
the business of electric light companies.” 

After the decision of this court in the case 
of Commonwealth v. Bell Telephone Company, 
32 Dauphin 258, construing the word ‘‘busi- 
ness” in the “Act of 1889 the Legislature 
changed the tax to receipts from ‘telephone 
traffic’ and did not interfere with the tax 
upon “business of electric light companies, 
| water power companies and hydro-electric 
companies.” 

The Act of 1929, following the decision of 
this Court of Commonwealth v. Bell Telephone 
Company, 33 Dau. 322, construing the word 
“traffic” in the Act of 1925, changed the lan- 
guage as to telephone companies from “tele- 
phone traffic’ to “telephone messages,” and 
distinctly eliminated the words “receipts from 
the sale of electricity.” The Legislature, there- 
fore, dealt with, and struck out of the act 
the very language which the appellant con- 
tends is now meant by the word “business,” 
to ve, “the sale_of electricity” or electric cur- 
rent. 

It is also a cardinal principle of interpre- 
tation that where the same language has re- 
celved judicial construction and is used in an 


| 
| 


| 





fort should be made to list and value the 
Property in question.” 


Endlich on Interpretation of Statutes, Sec. 
370. The converse of this principle of con- 
struction must be true, namely, that where 
the Legislature has eliminated from an 
amendatory statute language which has re- 
ceived judicial interpretation it is evident that 
the legislative intention was not to continue 
the interpretation put upon the words which 
were taken out. 

It is, therefore, plain that when the Legis- 
lature eliminated from the statute the words 
“from the business of electric light companies” 
it had in mind the jydicial interpretation in 
Commonwealth v. Brush Electric Light Com- 
pany, supra, and did not intend to continue 
the gross receipts tax upon the whole busi- 
ness of such companies. We think it is 
equally plain when it eliminated the language 
“and from receipts from the sale of electricity” 
and substituted therefore “electric light and 
power business,” it meant to impose the tax 
on some part of the business of such com- 
panies that would not be included in the re- 
ceipts from the sale of electric current only. 

The Legislature deliberately struck out the 
words “sale of electricity.” These words aptly 
defined electric current and since under the 
present statute it imposes a tax on “electric 
light and power business” the conclusion is 
irresistible that it meant to impose a tax on 
something more than electric current, and 
upon something less than the entire business 
of electric light > power companies. 
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The defendant is incorporated for the pur- 
pose of “supplying heat, light and power by 
elecricity to the public in the city and county 
of Philadelphia and to such persons, part- 
nerships and corporations residing therein or 
adjacent thereto as may desire the same.” 

No claim is made either by the Common- 
wealth or by the appellant that the sale of 
equipment, utensils and supplies is beyond 
its charter powers and therefore not taxable. 
We recognize that if the statute does not 
make these receipts taxable the fact that 
they might be from ultra vires business would 
oe give the Commonwealth the right to the 

x. 

Commonwealth v. Lehigh Valley Transit 
Company, 14 Dau. 88. On the other hand, 
if the sales are an incident to the business 
conducted under its charter the receipts are 
taxable, as clearly pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Brown in Commonwealth v. Brush Electric 
Light Company, supra. 

The precise question is whether any of 
these disputed items are clearly and un- 
ambiguously included in the language ‘‘elec- 
tric light and power business.’’ Whatever is 
naturally incidental to the electric light and 
power business would be taxable. 

The first disputed item is— 

From the sale of lamps, wire, sockets, 
plugs, fuses, switches, lighting fixtures, heat- 
ing, or cooking fixtures or utensils, motors, 
electric sweepers or vacuum cleaners and all 
other electrical supplies, repairs, machines, 
utensils or devices.” 

It would be difficult to conceive the opera- 
tion of a large electric lighting and power 
business which did not include everything 
that naturally tended to encourage and in- 
crease the use of electricity. The promotion 
of the use of electrical fixtures and utensils 
certainly stimulates the electric lighting and 
power business. . 

+ 


Therefore, the sale of lamps, lighting fix- 
tures, electric sweepers, vacuum cleaners and 
cooking utensils stimulates the business. The 
electric lighting business can not be trans- 
acted without wire, sockets, plugs, fuses and 
switches. These articles are ins.parably con- 
nected with the business. 

Can it be said that merely because the 
company sold them it is a ee 
transaction and that they are fot naturally 
an incidental part of the business? We think 
not. Moreover, in the items above quoted 
the company has included repairs. Repairs 
are necessarily a part of the electric lighting 
business and the repairs referred to in this 
item are apparently repairs generally and not 
repairs of the utensils and fixtures as so 
intimately connected with the business as re- 
pairs are, without separating repairs from the 
other items, it is certainly no stretch of 
imagination and doing no violence to lan- 
guage for us to include the items in the 
fame category. 

The mere fact that all of the items above 
quoted, except repairs, may be bought in a 
store dealing in electric fixtures, does not 
demonstrate that when the company, for the 
promotion of its own electric lighting \and 
power business, deals in them, it is a different 
business and not a part of the electric light- 
ing and power business. This is particularly 
so since the item amounts to more than 
one-tenth of the entire receipts for the pe- 
ried reported. 

The second disputed item is— 

“From rental of motors, sweepers, or 
cleaners or other machines or devices.” 

What we have said with reference to the 
first disputed item applies in large part to 
this. The defortent, in the conduct of its 
electric lighting and power business has 
acquired motors, sweepers, cleaners and other 
devices for the purpose of using electricity. It 
rents these things to stimulate the use of 
electricity. That stimulation is incidental to 
its electric lighting and power business and 
the receipts from such rentals are therefore 


taxable. 
+ + + 


While the word “meters” is not mentioned, 
the appellant’s brief contains this language: 

“Included in this same class are rentals 
from additional meters placed by the appell- 
ant upon the premises of its customers at 
the request of the customer. Appellant fur- 
nishes each customer with one meter. For 
varying reasons some customers desire more 
than one meter. Where a’ demand is made for 
additional meters, they are furnished at a 
rental of 50 cents per month per meter.” 

This lanuage demonstrates that this item 
is a necessary part of the business. The ap- 
pellant must, in order to conduct its business, 
furnish each customer with one meter. If 
the customer needs two or more to measure 
additional current, are not the two as essen- 
tial for the additional current as the one 
would be without the additional current? 

The third disputed item is— 
“From charges for services rendered; the | 
amount set down opposite hereto including 
all receipts from labor charges in connection 
with custom or jobbing work and in con- 
nection with installations for the reporting 
company's service.” 
It seems to us that the installation of wires 
for the purpose of running the company’s 
electric current over them is such a neces- 
sary and incidental part of the business that 
to contend otherwise is almost an absurdity, 
and therefore whatever jobbing work is neces- 
sary to afford the service which the company 
is anxious to render is clearly within the 
term “business.” 
The fourth disputed item is—‘'From charges 
for pole rights.’ We understand this to 
mean where the company may allow another 
corporation such as a telephone or telegraph 
company or a city fire alarm system to string 
its wires on the company’s poles. In such a 
case there is a rental received for the use of 
the poles. The company's electric current is 
not furnished. There is no device rented for 
the purpose of augmenting the output of 
electric current. 

+ + + 


There ys simply a situation where the com- 
pany may afford another company the right 
to run its wires on the company’s poles. Such 
service might even be afforded to a com- 
peting company to run trunk lines to connect 
with territory not served by the defendant. 
We do not regard these rentals so as inti- 
mately connected with the electric light or 
power business as to be a part thereof and 
therefore hold that this item is not taxable. 


taxation must be reduced by the sum of $122,- 
829.10. The amount of the gross receipts upon 
which the appellant has not paid tax is $1,- 
382,709.10. Deducting the $122,828.10 


of $1,259,880.08. 
Statement 


Interest from July 1, 1930, being 60 


days after date of settlement... 1,175.76 

| cannnieema 
$11,253.80 

Attorney General’s Commission 5% 562.69 
$11,816.49 


Now, May 4, 1932, judgment is hereby di- 
rected to be entered in favor of the Common- 
wealth against the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany for the sum of $11,816.49, unless excep- 
tions be filed within the time limited by 


aw. 
W. H. Harcest, Presiding Judge. 


Income Tax Collections 


Albany, N. Y., May 10. 

State income tax collections through 
April 30 totaled $28,049,000, according to 
Thomas M. Lynch, Commissioner of Tax- 
ation and Finance. On the basis of the 


Last year’s income tax collections as 


We are of the opinion that the items for| 


leaves | 


a balance upon which the appellant is liable} 


Tax of eight mills on $1,259,880.08 $10,078.04 | 


Are Lower in New York | 


Review Is Asked 
Of Patent Case 


On Infringement 


Ruling by Supreme Court 
Is Sought on Plaintiff’s 
Right to Oppose Main- 
tenance of Counterclaim 


On the ground of 4 claimed “widespread | 


conflict of decision,” the Supreme Court 
of the United States has been asked to 
review a case said to involve the right of a 


plaintiff in a patent infringement suit to) 
object to the maintenance of the de-| 
fendant of a counterclaim for infringe- | 
ment of a different patent, where the 
plaintiff is not alleged to be an inhabit-| 
ant of the district or to have committed | 
acts of infringement and to have a regu- 
lar and established place of business 
therein. 

The petition for review was filed May 
9 by General Electric Company and Car- 
boloy Company, Inc., in infringement suit 
against ~The Marvel Rare Metals Com- 
pany, The Ohio Instrument Manufactur>) 
ing Company, Charles L. Gebauer and C. 
F. William Bates, No. 922. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit, the petition explains, enter- 
tained an appeal from a decision of the 
District Court for the Northern District 
of Ohio dismissing the counterclaim in- 
terposed by the defendants, and then re- 
versed the ruling of the lower court, di- 
recting that all the issues be disposed of. 
The counterclaim, it is stated, contained 
no allegation that the plaintiffs were in- 
habitants of the Northern District of 
Ohio, or that the plaintiffs had committed 
acts of alleged infringement and had reg- 
ular and established places of business in| 
that district. \ 

The decisiony of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals is contended in the petition to! 
place upon Equity Rule 30 an interpre-| 
tation which brings it in conflict with the | 
statutory provisions relating to suits for | 
infringement of patents. 

It is also urged that an error was made 
in entertaining the appeal from the de-| 
cision dismissing the counterclaim. A con- 
flict with decisions of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Second Circuit is 
claimed in the holding that the decision 


of the lower court is appealable, where | 


no application for injunction pendente | 
lite had been made, before final decree 
in the case has been entered. 


Rulings on Applications 
cies 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


Gamble v. Church; Appeal No. 2937, May 
2, 1932. 

Patents—Appeals to Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. 


Burden of proof being upon appellant, 
and there being concurrent findings of 
Patent Office tribunals upon questions of 
fact involved, rule is applicable that such 
findings will be accepted by Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals unless man- 
ifestly wrong. 


Patents—Interference—Reduction to prac- 
tice—Abandoned experiment. 


Long and unexplained delay following 
a test of invention is inconsistent with 
subsequent claim that invention was suc- 
cessful; reduction to practice held not 
shown where applicant claims that while 
installing another device he conceived in- 
vention is issue and built and successful 
tested device, when there is no cor- 
roboration and his employer proceeded 
with the other device, he made no draw- 
ing or memorandum of invention in is- 
sue, and filed no application until other 
closely related devices were placed on 
market by other party to interference. 





Patents—Interference—Reduction to prac- 
\ 


tice—Diligence. 


Where applicant testified, uncorrobo- 
rated, he made and used one device in 
1924, but commercially satisfactory ma- 
terial was not available, delay until 1926 


trying to find material does not excuse | 


lack of diligence since he could have made 
and tested decice with competent wit- 
nesses or filed application. 


Appellant, being first to conceive, was 
chargeable with reasonable diligence in 
reducing to practice from immediately 
prior to date appellee entered field. 
Patents—Clutch, priority awarded. 


Church application for Clutch awarded 
priority of invention against Gamble. 





COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS 


A. Stein & Company v. Jacob Stein; Opp. 
No. 11128. 

Trade marks—Oppositions—Pleading and 
practice—Appeals to Commissioner of 
Patents. ' 

Where parties to opposition were noti- 
fied that, since applicant had failed to 
appeal from decison holding arplicant not 
entitled to registration, appeal of opposer 
would be dismissed unless showing was 
made in 10 days, and opposer filed brief 
consenting that appeal be dismissed pro- 
vided applicant is finally held not entitled 
to registration, Commissioner enters or- 
der that applicant stands finally adjudged 
not entitled to registration for which he 


‘missed without prejudice. 






Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 10 
Estate of Edward M. Marble, Deceased, 
Standard Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago et al., Executors. Docket No. 
40622. 





Estate Tax: Real Estate. Value of 
as part of gross estate. Value of Illi- 
nois real estate should be included 
in decedent’s gross estate under sec- 
tion 302(a) of the Revenue Act of 
1924, in view of the fact that under 
the Illinois statute such property is un- 
der certain conditions subject to the 
payment of the charges against dece- 
dent’s estate and the expenses of its 
administration and is subject to dis- 
tribution as a part of decedent’s es- 
tate. 


| 
| 
| Neg. 32227. 

1. Bond discount should be recov- 
ered by pro rata deductions over the 
life of the bonds. 

2. Where a new issue of bonds is 
sold and with part of the proceeds an 
earlier issue of bonds is retired, any 
unrecovered bond discount on account 
of the earlier issue should be recov- 
ered by deduction in the year of such 


amount of money already collected, it was| retirement. 

estimated that the total income tax col-| Arthur L. Lougee. Docket No. 45391. 
lecti for the year will be slightly over | Held, that payments made to a 
$40,000,000. former official of a corporation after 








amendatory act it is presumed to be used in 
the same sense. Lewis's Sutherland Statutory 
Construction, Vol. 2, Sec. 358, page 664; 


of May 1 totaled approximately $33,- 
000,000. 


his resignation constituted additional 
compensation for services rendered 
and not a gift. 





UTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
aa WrrHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CORPORATIONS—Residence—Place of filing conditional sales contract—County 
designated in articles of incorporation as against county in which corporation does 
most of its business— 

The residence of a Washington corporation within the meaning of a statute 
providing for the filing of a memorandum of a conditional sale of personal property 
in the auditor’s office of the county wherein the vendee “resides” was the county 
described by the corporation’s article of incorporation as the county of the cor- 
poration’s principal office and place of business, in which its secretary resided and 
kept the corporate seal and records other then its records evidencing the actual 
carrying on of its manufacturing and commercial business, and not the county 
in which its manufacturing plant was located and in which is did almost all of 
its business. 

Buckner-Weatherby Co. v. Wuest, Receiver; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23483, April 
13, 1932. 





| 





ELECTIONS—Registration of voters—Sufficiency of registration card—Card with 
party designation printed thereon—Validity of statute requiring voter himself to 
designate in blank space party affiliation— 


voter had received the card with the word “Democrat” printed in the space left 
blank in the statutory form for designation of party affiliation and had not himself 
filled in the name of his party as required by statute; the statute, in so far as it | 
requires the voter himself to designate his party in the blank space provided for 
that purpose, is mandatory and valid; the requirement is reasonable inasmuch 
as the Legislature may well have believed that the requirement would render 
careless or unintelligent misregistration less likely to occur and render fraudulent 
and improper practices in connections with party registration more difficult of 
accomplishment. 

Brekhus v. Steele, County Auditor, etc.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7422, April 22, 1932. 





JURY—Right to jury trial—Validity of court rule as to demand for jury and 
statute authorizing rule— 

An Ohio statute which authorizes courts to formulate a rule specifying the period 
of time preceding the trial within which a c2mand for a jury shall be made and 
requiring such demand to be in writing is constitutional, since the statute and 
the rule formulated pursuant thereto merely regulate the method of making the 
demand and do not deny a party his constitutional right to a jury trial. 

Harry Goldberg Co..et al. v. Emerman; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 23289, April 26, 1932. 


| 
| 





mation in r 
under prevailing conditions; Agriculture and 


| Vt., to West Swanton, Vt., bridge. 
S. May 9. 
Bills introduced: 


Status of Bills 


And Resolutions 
Before Congress 





New Measures Introduced in 


Both Senate and the House 
Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 





Agriculture 


Bills introduced: 


8S. J. Res. 154. McNary. To provide infor- 


ard to utilization of farm lands 


Forestry. 
The auditor of a South Dakota county was not required a oe asa ee és ie Aviation - 
entitled to vote as such at a primary election, a person who tendered a registration anges in status: 
card containing all the information specified in the statutory form, where the S. 4262. For establishment and develop- 


ment of American air-transport services overe 
seas. Reptd. to S. May 9. 


Bridges 


Changes in status: 


S. 1980. Lake Champlain from East Alburg, 
Reptd. to 


H. R. 11969. Smith of Va. For construction 


of approach to Arlington Memorial Bridge 
connecting Lee 
Bridge; Public Bldgs. and Grounds. 


Boulevard with Memorial 


Claims 


Changes in status: 


S. J. Res. 97. Extending for one year time 


within which American claimants may make 
application for payment, under settlement of 
War Claims Act of 1928, of awards of Mixed 
Claims Comm. of Tripartite Claims Comm, 
Reptd. to S. May 9. 


District of Columbia 


Changes in status: 


S. 4023. For closing of barber shops one 


visiting Paris Exhibition— 


MOTOR CARRIERS—Buses—Operation—Creation of dangerous condition in stop- 
ping 10 feet from curb to discharge passenger carried beyond destination— 

A motor bus driver who carried a passenger beyond her destination and, when 
informed of such fact by the passenger, stopped the bus 10 feet from the curb 
for the purpose of discharging the passenger, was guilty of negligence for which 
his employer was liable to the passenger for injuries sustained when struck by a 
passing automobile on alighting from the bus, if in so doing he created a dangerous 
condition; the question of whether he created a dangerous condition was a question 
for the jury in the passenger’s action for such injuries. 

Cleveland Railway Co. v. Crooks; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 23259, April 26, 1932. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Offices—Mayor—Right to salary for period of 
absence from city—Effect of ordinance directing mayor to remain in Europe after 


day in every seven in District. Reptd. to 8. 
May 9. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11967. McKeown. To reform proce- 


dure of Supr. Court of District where charges 
| are preferred of professional misconduct; Jue 
diciary. 
Executive Departments 

Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 155. Bailey. For reduction of exe 
penditures by bipartisan cooperation; Expen- 
ditures in Executive Departments. 


Foreign Relations 


Changes in status: 

H. Res. 218. Relative to death of Pres. M. 
Paul Doumer, of French Republic. Adopted 
by H. May 9. 

Bills introduced: 
H. R. 11971. Linthicum. To fulfill certain 


treaty obligations with respect to water levels 
|of Lake of the Woods; Foreign Affairs. 


Patents—Interference—Priority—Diligence | 


has applied, and appeal of opposer is dis- | 






The mayor of a city in Oregon who was directed by an ordinance of the city 
council to make a month’s visit to France and visit the International, Colonial 
and Overseas Possession Exhibition held in the City of Paris and by a subsequently 
adopted ordinance was “directed to remain in Europe for an additional 30 days 
from the -time heretofore directed, for the purpose of visiting other sections of 
Europe,” was not entitled to his salary for the period of his absence in excess of 
30 days, in view of a section of the city charter providing that the mayor’s pay 
“shall cease after 30 days absence from the city, but the council may grant leave 
of absence without pay for a further reasonable period, upon good cause being 
shown,” the payment of the salary for the entire period of his absence could not 
be sustained on the theory that he was absent from the city at the direction of the 
city council, in the interest of and for the benefit of the city; the latter ordinance 
was merely permissive in its nature and granted the mayor a leave of absence 
without pay at his option under such provision of the charter, since otherwise 
construed it would violate a provision of the State Constitution by requiring the 
mayor to serve without compensation. 

Sloan v. Baker; Oreg. Sup. Ct., No. 1947, April 19, 1932. 





SMALL LOAN ACTS—Validity—Provision permitting loans on chattels and un- 
earned wages at rates of interest not to exceed 3 per cent per month—Reasonable- 
ness of classification—Public policy— 

Ohio statute authorizing loans on chattels and unearned wages at a rate of 
interest not to exceed 3 per cent per month by persons licensed to engage in the 
business of making such loans is not void because against public policy or because 
class legislation; the classification of borrowers and lenders is reasonable and not 
arbitrary in view of the fact that persons who have no collateral except chattels 
and unearned wages can not borrow on as favorable terms as those who can offer 
unquestioned security. 

Downing, Pros. Atty., State of Ohio ex rel., v. Powers, Chief of Securities; Ohio 
Sup. Ct., No. 23402, April 6, 1932. 


{ 
| 








WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Statutory provisions—Validity—Provision for 
review by court on record of hearing before Commission— 

A provision of the Ohio Workmen’s Compensation Act requiring a court to de- 
termine the right of a claimant to participate or to continue to participate in the 
compensation fund solely on the evidence contained in the record of the hearing 
before the Commisison does not violate any provision of either the State or the 
Federal Constitution. 

Graber Mjg. Co. v. Wrobel; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 23219, April 6, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


ELECTRICITY—Rates—Validity—Furnishing of lamps and power under single 
charge— 

An Illinois electric light and power company’s rate which combined with the 
charge for current for light and power purposes a compulsory charge for furnish- 
ing incandescent lamps was unlawful and the State Commerce Commission erred | 
in approving it; the Commission’s statutory power to regulate rates does not em- 
brace the power to regulate the sale of such lamps; the rate could not be sustained | 
on the theory that the furnishing of lamps is a necessary incident and part of the 
| furnishing of light and that a charge for lamps may properly be included in the 
charge for current used for light, since such rate was based on the current used 
for both light and power ascertained at the meter regardless of the purpose for | 
which the current was used; the cost of lamps can not be regarded as an operating 
cost such as fuel, labor and other expenses which enter into the production and 
distribution of current prior to the time it reaches the meter; the rate was also 
unlawful because it gave the company a practical monopoly of the lamp business 
among its consumers to the detriment of other dealers and because it violated 
the consumers’ right to purchase to his advantage and where he desires —Consum- 
ers Sanitary Coffee and Butter Stores v. Commonwealth Edison Co., Ill., Com- 
merce Commission ex rel. (Ill. Sup. Ct.)—7 U. S. Daily, 474, May 11, 1932. 


State Taxation 


PENNSYLVANIA—Public utilities—Electric companies—Gross receipts tax—Basis— 

The Pennsylvania gross receipts tax upon electric utilities from their “electric 
light and power business” includes all receipts naturally incident to such business 
and which naturally tend to encourage and increase the use of electricity; ac- 
cordingly, receipts from the following activities should be included; sale of lamps, 
lighting fixtures, vacuum cleaners, and cooking utensils; the sale of wire, sockets, 
plugs and switches; the rental of motors, sweepers, cleaners and other machines 
and devices; rentals from meters; labor charges in connection with custom or jobbing 
work, or in connection with installations for the company’s service; charges for 
pole“rights held not subject to tax, since they are not so intimately connected with 
the electric light or power business as to be a part thereof—Commonwealth v. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. (Dauphin County Court.)—7 U. 8. Daily, 474, May 11, 
1932. 





that he was appearing m 


essed | teer. 


Objection Expr : 
e ° r. Richbe: ted f he C =| 
cial Nominee tee statomente ‘cae ~ | 


. 
To Judi : 
; ; | counsel in several receivership cases han- 
The Senate subcommittee considering | dled through Judge Wilkerson’s court, in 
the nomination of Federal Judge James /| which he asserted the payments were out | 
H. Wilkerson, of Chicago, to the United | of proportion to the work done. He told 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, was told the Committee in this connection of busi- 
May 10 by Donald R. Richberg, counsel ness connections between many of those 
for the Railway Labor Executives’ Associ- | who obtained receivership fees, but Sena- 
ation, that “much” oz the testimony it} tor Borah said he was not concerned 
had heard in support of the nominee had | about that. 
been biased. . | “What this Committee wants to know 
Continuing his testimony begun last|in that connection,” said the chairman, 
week, Mr. Richberg gave names of at-|“is whether in any of those cases, Judge 
torneys and Chicago business leaders; Wilkerson did anything for any of his 
whose interests, he said, coincided, saying 





Changes in 
H. R. 11 


— introduced: 


bands of American citizens. 


just water-right charges, 
other relief on Fedl. irrigation projects; Irri- 
— and Reclamation. 


| Reptd. to H. May 9 


Forestry 
status: 


944. To facilitate execution of and 


economy in field season contracts of forest 
service. 


Reptd. to H. May 10. 
Highways 


R. 11968. Welch of Calif. For payment 


of prevailing rate of wages to laborers and 
mechanics employed in construction of Fedl.- 
aid highways; Roads. 


Immigration 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 10600. To exempt from quota hus- 


Passed H. Apr, 


18. Reptd. to S. May 9. 


Indians 
Bills introduced: me 
S. 4595. Bailey. For recognition and en- 
rollment as Cherokee Indians of certain In- 
dians in N. C.; Indian Affairs. 
S. 4596. Frazier. To credit Klamath Ine 


dian tribal funds with certain amounts here- 


tofore covered into Treas. for reimbursement 


of apprns.; Indian Affairs. 


Irrigation 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4614. McNary. To amend act to ad- 


to grant certain 


. R. 11966. Butler. To amend Act to ad- 
just water-right charges, to grant certain 


other relief on Fedl. irrigation projects; Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 


National Defense 
Bills introduced: 

8. 4597. Sheppard. To restore to former 
retired status in Army persons who resigned 
to accept benefits of the Act of May 24, 
1928; Military Affairs. 

Oil and Gas 
Bills introduced: 
S. 4616. Reed. 


Imposing upon consignors 


of liquid fuels duty of making mo. repts. in 


certain cases to Bur. of Mines; 
Commerce, 

Public Lands 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 10825. For transfer of certain lands 
in Fayette County, Ky., to Commonwealth of 
Ky. Reptd. to H. May 10. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 11970. Smith of Idaho. For develop- 
ment of certain areas of public domain in 
Idaho, and for creation of livestock grazing 
reserve therein; Public Lands. 

Railroads 
Bills introduced: 

S. 4600. Couzens. To amend Sec. 5 of 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended; Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Shipping 

in status: 

10674. For elimination of unfair and 
unwarranted competition of fighting ships, 


‘ial Welfare 

S. 4607. For apprn. of $100,000,000 for relief 
of persons in destitute circumstances; Educa- 
tion and Labor. 


Cha 
a. 


Interstate 


Changes 
H. BR. 


Soc 


| Bills introduced: 


Taxation 
nges in status: 
R. 10236. To provide revenue and equale- 
Passed H. Apr. 1. Reptd. to S. 


ize taxation. 
May 9. 
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eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 
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London, Chatto and Windus, 1931. 
32-3618 
Guyot, Jules. A ritual for married lovers, by 
. . . translated by Gertrude Minturn Pin- 
chot. 130 p. Baltimore, Md., Waverly press, 
inc., 1931. 32-3362 
Hamilton, James Morton. Studies of the 
fungicidal action of certain dusts and sprays 
in the control of apple scab. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Wisconsin, 1929.) p. 445- 
523, illus. Washington, D. C., 1931. 32-3350 
Held, John. The works of John Held, jr. 168 
p., illus. N. ¥., I. Washburn, 1931. 32-2667 
Huxley, Aldous Leonard. Brave new world, a 
novel. 311 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & company, inc., 1932. 32-3525 
Kuns, Ray F. Automobile racing by . . 
“second edition.” 48 p., illus. Madiso: 
ville, Cincinnati, O., R. F. Kuns, 1932. 
32-3372 
League of nations. Assembly. Second com- 
ttee. Opening of a convention for the 
regulation of whaling. Report and draft 


Godley, Mrs. Elizabeth. G§tn outside, 
. . . with decorations by Rex Whistler. 
p., illus. 


n- 


the results indicated “intimate” relation- 
ships in many receivership cases which 


friends that he would not have done for 


. resolution presented by the Secon - 
some one else. Those facts are relevant.” | mission to the Assembly. ecieetines Tk 


Braadland (Norway). 





The East Ninth Euclid Company. Docket 


were in the court presided over by Judge, 7 
Wilkerson. Some of the testimony that |Journal of the Court of 


had been given the Committee in support | Bs 
of Judge Wilkerson’s nomination had Customs and Patent Appeals 
May 10, 1932 


come from this group, Mr. Richberg | 
Present: Presiding Judge William J.| 


asserted. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 


“Some of these endorsers have fre-| 
quently misled the public in their endorse-| Biang Gharles S, Hatfield, Finis J’ Gar. 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


ments of public men,” said Mr. Richberg. 
Morris Hirsch, New York, and Alan F.| 


“Their recommendations aos ey influ- | 

ential, but it should be stated that among | c 

those who were endorsed have been some | camer, Weahingten, D. C., were admitted | 
men whose record since appointment to | . | 
public places have resulted in indictments | 

and conviction. Their testimony here 
has been prejudiced.” 

“As far as I can see,” said Seneeer for speeilant. and 
Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, subcommittee en ce. 
chairman, “there has not been an | eeeeaer a Date the FT Martin. Im: | 
prejudiced eee ee c ittee to | articles, for use therein. Argued by Mr J 

ich} urge e Committe 2 arrow f ; j ‘ow- 
‘aaeeenene _ its oa of the nomina- ards. Miller for toe Patent ‘Omce” ae 
tion the two types of labor organizations |. 70° 9 and 2983. Hall v. Shimadzu and 
; ry H inthe | AS. ead oxide powder and method of 
that have been referred to. e sa making the same. Paint. Argued by Mr 
Chicago Federation of Labor was opposed | Augustus B. Stoughton for Hall. and by Mr. 
to the nominee, while there was another | James T. Newton and Mr. E. B. Whitcomb for 
group of “so-called labor organizations re poate yes Sa 
that are purely racketeers.” He pre-| snorio Nitr an Syanam 0. y. Syn- | 
sented credentials to show that he was for fertiliaes’ mixtures” Anseed by Mr. H. *C. 
speaking for the “respectable labor ele-| Bierman for appellant, and by Mr. Charles 
ment,” and to disprove any suggestion|H. Potter for appellee, j 


PATENTS 
No. 2980. Ex parte Louis Boudin. 
ment in process and apparatus for making | 
sheet glass. Argued by Mr. Alan F. Garner 
for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8. Miller 


Improve- 














8 p. Geneva, 1931. 


32-3358 
Lonsdale, Fredtrick. Canaries sometimes sing, 


a comedy in three acts. (French’s actin: 
edition, no. 761.) 68 p. ca French’ 
1931. % 32-3517 
Mayfair, Nell. Jim’ny Crickets at the wish- 
ing rill, 1 v. Portland, Oreg., Franklin 
printing co., 1931. 32-3351 


North, Cecil Clare. 
cial plannin 
lst ed. 


Social problems and so- 
g; the guidance of social change. 
(McGraw-Hill publications in so- 
409 p. N. Y., McGraw-Hill book 


: 32-3366 
Pallister, William. Poems of science. 


248 p. 
N. Y¥., Playford press, 1931. 32-26 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Geology and Ore Deposits of the Bonanza 
Mining District of Colorado; Geological Sur. 
Professional Paper 169. Geological Survey, 
Interior =e. Price, $2. GS32-76 

Nebraska, Soil Survey of Cedar Co. of; Ser. 
1928, No. 16, Chemistry & Soils Bur., Agri- 
culture Dept. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 32-588 

Grape Districts and Varieties in the U. S.; 
Farm. Bull. No, 1689, Agriculture Dept. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-582 

Wholesale Prices, March; Labor Statistics Bur.,| 
Labor Dept. Apply at branch. 132-44 \ 





Uniform Crime Reperts for U. 8S. and Posrese . 


sions Vol. III, No. I, 1st Quar. Bull., 
Investigation Bur., Justice Dept. 
branch, 


1932, 
Apply at 
(30-27005) 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 7 


Reduced Charges Acquisition of Utility Company 
By Power System Described 


Are Ordered for 
Utility in Alabam 


Public Service Commission 
Says It Will Guard the 
Rights of Rate Payers in 
‘Parceling of Profits’ 


Montgomery, Ala., May 10. 


The Alabama Public Service Commission 
has served notice upon the public utilities) 
under its jurisdiction that “when it comes 
to parceling out profits to the owners of 
their common stock, we shall look care-| 
fulty and seriously into the rightfulness 
and effect thereof ypon present and future | 
rate payers.” \ ee 

Such notice was given in connection 
with the Commission’s comments upon a 
dividend distribution of $3,200,000 made by 
the Birmingham Electric Co. from the} 
profits it made through the sale of its 
gas property. 

Reduction in Rates 


While stating that it was treating the) 
street railway and electric properties of 
the Birmingham company as a consoli- 
dated utility, the Commission nevertheless 
ordered a reduction in certain electric} 
rates, notwithstanding that the net return 
to the company on all of its properties in| 
1931 was 5.7 per cent. 

In dismissing a complaint by J. Q. 
Smith a few months ago, the Commission 
withheld its ruling on the question whether 
a deficiency in street railway revenue 
might properly be made up through elec- 
tric rates when both classes of service are 
rendered by the same company. It was 
held then that evidence should be taken on 
the matter and the Commission initiated | 
an inquiry on its own motion into the} 
street railway and electric rates of the 
Birmingham company. (A summary of) 
_— aad was printed in the issue of! 

eb. 6. 





Purchase of Property | 

The Birmingham Electric Co. in 1924 
purchased at a receiver’s sale the street | 
railway, electric, steam heat and gas} 
utilities in Birmingham and all were 
thereafter treated as a consolidated utility. 
The total book value of $37,977,878 as re-| 
corded by the company was divided as| 
follows: Street railway, $19,794.070; elec-| 
tric, $11,165,496; gas, $6,391,677; steam| 
heat, $626,635. | 

Changes subsequently made in these) 
figures, due to additions and retirements, | 
and in 1929 the company sold its gas| 
property for $14,000,000 and reduced its 
underlying mortgage on all the properties 
by $8,400,000. In connection with this deal 
the compang paid a tax to the Federal 
Government of about $1,000,000 and out | 
of the remaining sum paid a dividend of 
$3,200,000. 

The Commission found that the invest- 
ment in utility property carried on the| 
books of the company for 1931 was $40,-| 
375,680, which the order said was divided 
$16,504,633 for electric property, $23,085,- 


| tric Company. 
| tuting the division are operated by The Min- 


q Activities of Northern States Company Are 
Outlined at Federal Inquiry 


ae of the Minneapolis General Electric Company by Northern States 


Power Company, a subsidiary of Standard Ges and Electric Company, was 
described in testimony April 27 and 28 by 


Transcript of Mr. Ogle’s testimony, just made availaigle, sets forth the transac- 


tions incident to control of the company by Northern States, particularly the finan- 
cial considerations involved in the transfer. 


E. Healy, Commission chief counsel, with Commissioner Edgar A. McCulloch, 
presiding. Excerpts from the examiner's testimony on April 27 follow: 


« + 
Q. Where are the properties of the Wiscon- 


sin Division located? 

A. The Wisconsin Division consisted of a 
chain of utilities extending from the region of 
Chippewa Falls and Eau Claire southward to 
Viroqua and La Crosse and southwestward to 
Winona and Red Wing. 

These properties were connected on the 
west with the Minneapolis and St. Paul Di- 
visions and the Red Wing with’ the Fari- 
bault Division. On the east, they were con- 
nected with the properties of the Wisconsin 
Valley Electric Company, another subsidiary 
of the Standard Gas and Electric Company. 
The Wisconsin Division also contained a de- 
tached chain of utilities in and around Rice 
Lake, Wis. 

Q. Who owns and operates the Wisconsin 
Division? 


A. Northern States Power Company of Wis- | 


consin. 

Q. And its subsidiaries? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of what does the Minneapolis Division 
consist? 

A. It consisted at the end of 1929 of the 
electric utilities that served Minneapolis, 
Minn., and 39 other communities lying to the 


| west, northeast and north, and extending as 
|far north as Coon Rapids and Sunrise. 


Some 
of those properties are owned by The Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company, some by its 
subsidiaries; and some of them are owned by 
Northern States Power Company but operated 
under lease by The Minneapolis General Elec- 
All of the properties consti- 


neapolis General Electric Company. 


Q. It appears from the utilities that con-| 
| stituted a number of these divisions seem to! 
be connected together into one large electric 


system. Of what divisions does that main 
system consist? 

A. Of the Sioux Falls, Southwestern, Man- 
kato, Faribault, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Still- 
water and St. Cloud divisions and of the 
main portion of the oe division. 

+ 

Q. Was this main system—I do not refer 
to the main portion of the Wisconsin division, 
but this one large electric system so called— 
was it operated as one unit? 


A. Not quite as one anit. At the end of 


1929, from the power generating and dispatch- | 


ing viewpoint, the Sioux Falls, Southwestern, 
Mankato, Faribault. St. Paul, 


operated in a unit. The generating and 


transmissin facilities in this unit which were | 


spoken of®as the Minnesota Power Division, 
and the energy put int it were spoken of as 
the Minnesota Power Pool. 

Q. Go on from there? A. Certain portions 
of the Wisconsin Division were operated to- 
gether as another unit, corresponding to which 
was a “Wisconsin Power pool.” 


with generation in the hydroeletcric plants in 
the Wissota district of the Wisconsin Division. 

Q. Did each of these operating divisions 
have its separate set of books and accounts? 

A. Yes. sir. However, the accounts of a di- 
vision were not complete, for the reason that 
provision for depreciation of the fixed assets 


of a division was not made in the operating | 


accounts of the diVision, and the correspond- 
ing depreciation reserves were not set up on 
the books of the division, all this being done 


Minneapolis, | 
Stillwater and St. Cloud divisions were being | 


Generation | 
of electric energy in the plants on the Min- 
nesota Power Division was also coordinated | 


’ 
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Illinois Rulings 
On Licensing of 


Agents Explained 


Enforcement of Qualifica- 
tion Act Discloses Some 
Unethical Practices, State 
Official Tells Field Group 


Chicago, Ill., May 10. 


The Illinois Insurance Agents’ Qualifi- 
cation Act has brought to light many 
instances of unethical practices and cases 
|“which smack of fraudulent transactions,” 
H. Walter Hanson, chief clerk of the 
State Insurance Division, told the mem- 
| bers of the Cook County Field Club at a 
jmeeting of the organization in Chicago 
May 9. 

As of May 5, he said, approximately 
40,000 agents, 500 agents’ solicitors, 5,500 
|brokers and 300 brokers’ solicitors, have 
been licensed. He anticipated that by 
May 15 all submitted applications will 
have been acted upon. 


Explains Recent Rulings 


Mr. Hanson explained some of the 
rulings which have been issued in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
Act. His address follows in part: 

“We have had a number of instances 
where corporations in selecting those to 
act for the corporation have nominated 
one who is neither an officer or a director 
in the corporation, but is a stockholder 
and desires to transact business in the 
name of the corporation. 

“The Department has taken the position 
that while the law does specifically set 
forth that not less than two Officers, di- 
rectors or partners shall be nominated to 
act for the partnership or corporation 
there is no prohibition specifically directed 
against a stockholder and the Depart- 
ment sees no objection in nominatng a 
stockholder if the corporation assumes 
the liability of such an individual to act 
in the name of the corporation. 


Licensing of Corporations 


“Ruling No. 13 provides: The agents’ 
license law permits a corporation or part- 
jnership Gf organized under the law of 
Tilinois) to be licensed as agent and re- 
quires such applicant to designate not 
| less than two officers, directors or part- 
ners who shall be authorized to act for 
the corporation or partnership. However, 
all resident officers, directors, stockholders 
or partners who solicit Illinois business 
or receive brokerage or commission 
thereon must be designated in section 5 
of the blank and a license fee paid for 
each, and each must sign the affidavit 
}on the last page of the blank. 

“Where an Illinois corporation or part- 
Q. Then there was a difference of $214,442| nership operating as an agent has non- 
between the book value of the stocks of the!resident officers, directors, stockholders or 


Minneapolis General Electric Company on the! r i 
books of Consumers Power Company ana the | Partners, the corporation or partnership 


book value of the investmepts and guaranty | May be licensed if qualified provided there 
to Northern States Power maar of Dela-| are two resident officers or directors in 
ware that it received? A. Yes, sir. the case of corporation or in the case of 


Randolph K. Qgle, examiner. 


The witness was examined by Robert 





| and in $995,500 par value of preferred stock ot 
| the Minneapolis General Electric Company, to- 
|} gether with any and all further shares which 
| the company .might thereafter ecquire, suh- 
| ject to the pledge of such stock as security 
|for the collaterai lien notes, to Consume: 
A sg Company for the following considera- 
| tion: 

| Five million dollars face amount of general 
| mortgage 5 per cent bonds of Consumers 
Power Company; 

Two hundred forty-one thousand two hun- 
| dred aggregate par value of preferred stock of 
| Consumers Power Company, and the assump- 
| tion and guaranty by Consumers Power Com- 
| pany of the payment of the principal and 
interest of the Delaware company's collateral 
| lien notes. 

+ + + 


Q. You say the Delaware corporation made 
this sale June 17, 1912. Was that the same 
day on which the Delaware company acquired 
the stock it sold? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say the sale was made to Consumers 
| Power Company; what is the present name of 
| Consumers Power Company? 

A. Northern States Power Company of Min- 

| nesota. 
| Q. What disposition did Northern States 
| Power Company of Delaware make of the 
$5,000,000 face amount of Consumers Power 
| Company bonds? 
A. It deposited them, together with $102,- 
| 080 in cash, with the trustees under the col- 
| lateral lien agreement as security for the Dela- 
| Ware company’s collateral lien notes. 

Q. Did those collateral lien notes have any 
other security? 

A. Yes, sir. The acquired stock of the| 
Minneapolis General Electric Company was 
also pledged as security. 

Was some further disposition made of 
the bonds of Consumers Power Company on 
Aug. 21, 1912? 

A. Yes, sir. They were sold back to Con- 
sumers Power Company, subject to the lien 
of the collateral lien notes; and Northern 
States Power Company of Delaware received 
preferred and common stock of Consumers 
Power Company in the aggregate par value 
of $5,000,000. 

Q. Did the Northern States Power Company 
of Delaware emerge from this series of opera- 
tions with certain amounts of preferred and) 
common stock of Consumers Power Company 
and with Consumers Power Company's guar- 
anty of the Delaware company’s collateral lien 
notes? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what valuation did the Delaware 
Company carry these assets in its accounts? 
| A. At a total valuation of $10,491,200. 

Q. At what valuation did Consumers Power 
Company set up the acquired stocks of the 
| Minneapolis General Electric Company in its 
accounts? 

A. At a total valuation of $10,276,758, made 


up as shown on page 75 of Commission's 
Exhibit No. 51322. 
+~ + + 








Q. Is the cause of this difference explained 








Dev 


| C 


foreign countries. 
| full text: 


one of disappointments and reverses for Aus- 
tria. The exchangt control inaugurated on 
Oct. 9, 1931, has mvt been successful. The 
periodic statements of the Austrian National | 
Bank have shown a steady loss in the hold- 
ings of gold and foreign exchange. In the 
| period from Oct. 15 to March 31, inclusive, the 
net loss in gold and foreign exchange| 
;} amounted to 119,223,000 schillings or about | 
$17,023,000. During March the loss was at the 
| rate of about 4,716,000 schillings a week. 
The statement for March 31 showed holdings | 
{of gold at 179.416,000 schillings and foreign | 
exchange at 60,174,000 schillings. The propor- 
tion of cover fell under the minimum require- | 
ment of 24 per cent to 23 per cent for the 
first time in the history of the bank. The 
statement for April 23, showed a loss of for- 
eign exchange of 8,900,000 schillings or 20 per 
cent of the present exchange holdings, ex- 
cluding gold, while the percentage of cover) 
fell to 22.5 per cent on the new basis. 

In February imports declined to 128,000,000 
schillings, and exports to 66,000,000 schillings, 
giving an unfavorable balance of 62,000,000) 
| schillings. Austrian imports from the United | 
| States tended to increase in the first months | 
|}of the exchange restrictions, rising from 5.- | 
| 166,000 schillings in October to 8,662,000 schill- | 
| ings in December. In March Austrian imports 
from the United States were valued at 5,150,- 
000 schillings, as compared with 4,924,000 schill- 
ings in February, with cotton, copper and 
fruits showing increases. 

Imports from the United States have held 
up comparatively well, because of the neces- 
sity of purchasing raw materials from the 
United States, especially cotton, copper and 
edible fats. Declered exports to the United 
States, as reported by the Consulate General 
in Vienna, amounted to $512.601 in January. 
$234,438 in Febzuary; and $194,892 in March. 
(Schilling equals about 14 cents at current 
| exchange.) 

++ + 


Bulgaria.—Preliminary trade figures for the 
| first quarter of 1932 show exports valued at 
872,554,000 leva and imports 847,033,000 leva, 
| leaving a favorable trade balance of 25,531,000 
leva. (Lev equals $0.0072). As compared with 
the corresponding quarter of 1931, exports de- 
clined about 34 per cent and imports about 13 
per cent. March trade failed to show the 
usually seasonal increase. 

Exports were below January and February, 
| and resulteti in the first monthly adverse trade 
since mid-Summer of 1931. On the other hand. 
imports since January have increased precipi- 
tatelv. The financial position during the quar- 
| ter showed a few reverses. 
| March 31, was placed at 35.7 per cent, as com- 
| pared with 37.3 on Dec.~31, 1931—33 1/3 per 
cent is the legal minimum. 

Gold reserve, however, increased slightly to 
1,512.795.300 leva on March 31, from 1,511,446,- 
| 000 on Dec. 31, but foreign-exchange holdings 
| decreased from 405,215,200 leva on Dec. 31, to 
330,732,400, on March 31, and bank notes in 
circulation from 2.918,593,000 leva to 2,797,054,- 
000, respectively. 

- > 





;} of April totaled 250,000 standards. Although 
prices were lower the outlook was assuring as 


The gold cover on | 


Business Conditions Abroad 
Analyzed in Weekly Survey 


URRENT developments in trade and industry are analyzed in the weekly review 
of world trade just made public by the Department of Commerce. The review is 
| compiled from reports of trade commissioners stationed in principal centers in 
The section dealing with the countries of Europe follows in 


e 
Austria.—The first quarter of 1932 has been; 


| improvement 





| the early sale of Russian stocks in England 
}is favorable to the Finnish mills. Pulp ship- 


but the outlook is uncertain. 
| April 29 adjourned until Sept. 1. 


The Diet on 
The suspen- 
sion of the gold standard will remain effec- 


ments were holding up well at lower prices | neering shops and is reported stagnant else- 


;}scope of electrical 


s 





regarded as encouraging as it demonstrates 
an abundance of liquid funds and the public’s 
confidence in Government finances. There 
were 260,000 individual subscribers. The sur- 





plus funds are to be allotted in equal amounts | jy 


to the Bank of Italy for partial repayment of | 
the Treasury's debt to that institution, to the| 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Complaint Filed 
_ Against Mutual 


elopments in Various Foreign Countries| 
Reviewed by Commerce Department 


Insurer Upheld 


Broker’s Protest Company 
Interfered With Business 
Sustained by New York 
Insurance Superintendent 


New York, N. Y., May 10. 


A complaint filed with the State Super- 
tendent of Insurance. George S. Van 
Schaick, against an insurance company by 


budget for covering the deficit, and to the| an insurance “roker alleging interference 


= works program for unemployment re- 
OF 

The unemployment situation showed some 
during March. The registers 
were reduced by 100,000 to 1,050,000, by the 


provement was reported during the first part 
of April, due largely to the resumption of 
agricultural activities. although industry too 
is taking on larger rolls. The annual reports 
of Italian companies which are now appearing 
show a4 surprisingly large number of firms 
maintaining dividends, 
lines of banking, 
chemicals. 


particularly 
textiles, 


in the 
metallurgy and 


| with the latter’s business has been upheld 


in a decision just made public by Mr. Van 


| Schaick. The decision follows in full text: 


Complaint has been made by James W. 


|end of the month. Considerable further im-| Smith, an insurance broker, against the 


Utica Mutual Insurance Company. Com- 


| plainant was the former district manager 


of the Utica Mutual Insurance Company 
for a period of approximately 15 years. 
In July, 1931, he was’asked by the com- 
pany to sign an agreement binding him- 
self not to interfere with the business of 


By the end of March the total budget deficit | the Utica Mutual Insurance Company or 


amounted to 2,150,000,000 lire. 

the month of March amounte 
lire which 
the fiscal 


d to 56,000,000 | 
is the lowest for any month of| 
year so far. Treasury cash was! 


The deficit for| the related company, the Allied Fire In- 


surance Company, in any way by the 
solicitation of their assureds for a period 


slightly lower and the public debt somewhat | Of five years after the termination of his 


higher. 


by 100,000,000 lire, but the totals for loans | 
and discounts are unchanged. 


Bank clearings continue low. Foreign trade, 
showed an adverse balance of 200,000,000 lire 
due largely to increasing grain imports. The | 
annual Milan Sample Fair closed with suc- 
cessful results, but it was confined largely 
to domestic exhibitors. Attendance and sales 
were well above those of last year. The toufist 
business is slightly better. 

¢ + + 


South Africa.—April trade in South Africa 
showed a continuation of the general reces- 


| $lon reported in the earlier months of this 


year. Acute dullness prevails in Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and the Rhodesias. Busi- 
ness in the Cape Province is only fair and 
the Transvaal alone is maintaining a moder- 
ate volume of purchasing. due to the sustain- 
ing effect of the gold mines activity. March 
imports are reported at a valuation of 2,695,- 
574 South African pounds, more than 2,000,000 
pounds less than in March a year ago. 

The South African Reserve Bank has an- 
nounced the recovery of the capital losses 
incurred following Great Britain's suspension 
of gold payments last September, and the 
regular dividend has been ceclared. It has 
been announced definitely also that consid- 
eration of the new currency bill recently in- 
troduced into the House of Assembly will be 
postponed until the next Parliament. A se- 
rious imvasion of locusts is threatening parts 
of the Cape Province, but satisfactory con- 
trol measures are anticipated. 


Implement sales have been largely of corn | 


harvesting equipment. On account of the 
activity of the gold mines the material and 
supply trade has been well maintained. Their 
output in March is reported at 961,558 ounces, 
another new high record. Extensions to the 


jelectrical plant at Joh s 
Finland.—Finnish timber exports at the end | . Johanhewnire, Klerkeseey. 


and Kroonstad have been ordered and a wider 
appliance demand is in- 
dicated, with steady business anticipated in 
refrigerators, radios and ranges. Machinery 
demand is confined to the mines and engi- 


where. 
> ao 


Circulation has been further lowered | employment. 


Complainant refused and 
his employment was terminated as of 
Sept. 1, 1931. Thereafter complainant as 
a broker solicited the business of assureds 
of the said companies. 


Complaint Upheld 
The Utica Mutual Insurance Company 


| thereupon interfered with the placement 


of such business and prevailed upon other 
insurance companies to cancel or refuse 
such business. This complaint followed, 

The defendants sought to justify their 
action by attempting to prove that claim- 
ant was in possession of certain lists, 
books and records of his former employer 
and that the solicitation of business by 
complainant amounted to a raid upon 
their business. 

The evidence does not sustain this con- 
tention. It has not been proved that com- 
plainant used confidential information ob- 
tained while in the employ of the company 


| or did anything else improper for solicita- 


tion of business in a field open to any 
broker. 

The complaint is upheld and the actions 
complained of disapproved. The Utica 
Mutual Insurance Company will accord- 
ingly comply with this decision. 


Electric Road Authorized 
To Discontinue-Operations 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 10. 


The Indiana Service Corporation has 
been authorized by the Public Service 


|Commission to abandon the interurban 


electric railway between La Fayette and 
Peru, effective May 21. 

“The Commission,” the order said, 
“takes judicial knowledge of the fact that 


a partnership, two resident partners who | 
on page 76 of your re t, ? . 
|for all of the properties directly by Northern , 7 port, Exhibit S232? A | 


684 for the street railway, and $785,763 
for the steam heat property. The Com- 
mission, however, approved an assignment 
of value by its chief engineer of $12,500,- 
000 for the electric property and $15,600,- 
000 for the street railway. 


Return on Total Property 
It was found that the return to the 
company on the total property had ranged 
from 6.4 per cent in 1924 to a peak of 8.2 
per cent in 1928 and amounted to 5.7 per 
cent in 1931. The return from the gas 


property was between 6 and 7 per cent | 


during the five years that property was 
owned, but reached 7.1 in 1928. The street 
railway earned from 3.3 to 4.2 per cent 


from 1924 to 1928, but only 1.97 per cent | 
in 1929, and showed a deficit of 0.13 per| 
cent in 1930 and a deficit of 1.3 per cent) 


in 1931. 
The electric property, noeeees, saouet 
rns of 11 per cent in 1924, and an in- 
von each year until they reached 16 
per cent in = an 
ent in 1931. 
Perwhen the history of the earnings of 
the street railway is considered in the 
light of other testtmony with respect to 
the inability of t 
erties in the Uni 


earn a fair return,” the Commission said, 


“it is clear that the owners of these prop- 
as an convincing evidence before 
them during the period since the receiver- 
ship that, although _ the ra y 
might still be serving @ necessity ani 
convenience to the public, it had been 
unable to earn a fair return either in 
good times or bad times, and the owners 
were thereby long since warned that it 


is what might be called, in layge measure, | 


a decadent utility property. 
Security Obligations 
“Having this warning, 
common stock, that is, its owners, owed 
a consequent obligation not only to the 
holders of bonds issued against the con- 
solidated properties and to the holders of 
preferred stock, whose dividends are de- 
pendent upon the continuous future op- 
eration of all such properties, but also 
to the rate payers, whose contributions 
as customers give value, stability and 
continuing life to its property 4nd opera- 

i S. sae : 
eclave the owners of the utility given 
the consideration which was due in all 
ese respects? ¢ 2 
eeeaen of the gas utility. properties, 
the rates for gas have been such as re- 
sulted in a fair return upon the gas prop- 
erties, by what right, in the face of this 
entire situation, did the owners of the 
consolidated utility properties declare a 
dividend to themselves in excess of $3,000,- 
000 out of the sale price of the gas utility 

erties in 1929? 

Prewould it not have been the part of 
better judgment, would it not have been 
the part of prudent foresight that this 
profit which they divided among them- 


selves, which accrued more through the} 


growth and devesopment of the district 
served than through any contribution of 
skill, experience or capital on the part of 


the owners, had been set apart as a re-| 


serve to take care of the evident decadence 
in the value of the street railway utility, 
which, under the evidence in this case, had 
not been able to earn ¢ 
which can hardly be expected to earn a 
fair return from its owr operation at any 
time in the future? 
Rights of Rate Payers 

“We shall not undertake to answer this 

question in this case because, as we con- 


sider the evidence here, a decision is not) 
Our conclusions here are based | 


necessary. 
upon the whole evidence; but our findings 
are supported amply without regard to 
what answer should be given to this ques 
tion, 

“This situation is pointed out in order 
to call attention of this utility and all 
others with which we have to deal that 
when it comes to parceling out profits to 
the owners of their common stock, we 
shall look carefully and seriously into the 
rightfulness and effect thereof upon pres- 
ent and future rate payers.” 

The Commission ordered a reduction in 
certain electric rates and denied the peti- 
tion of the company for increases in other 
schedules so that the total revenue would 
Pit approximately the same. 


4 “It is true,” the Commission said, “that 
every rate case the effect of any pro- 
pesed reduction of rates and present rev- 


d then receded to 14.6 | 


he street railway prop- | 
ted States generally to| 


street railway | 


the holders of its, 


If, since the respondent's | 


fair return and) 


Yes, sir. 
Q. Who conducted the management of the 
Minneapolis General Electric Company and its 
| Subsidiaries prior’ to this acquisition by 
| Nortern States Power Company? A. Stone 
;and Webster. 
186 at| Q. What is the table that appears on page 
| 78 of Commission’s Exhibit No. 5132 designed 
to show? 
A. It is a consolidated balance sheet of the 
| Minneapolis General Electric Company and its 
subsidiaries as of June 30, 1912. 


| States Power Company of Minnesota, on the 
| books in the general office at Minneapolis. 
| Q. How many communities were served by 
|the Northern States Power Company system 
}at the end of 1929? 

A. 412 communities at retail and 
| wholesale. 
| Q. What was the total population of the 
| communities served and how did they range 
in size? 

A. The total population was approximately 


; 1,500,000; and the communities ranged in size Q. Are we to have for this record a sep- 


| from the metropolitan Twin Cities, which | arate report on the Minneapolis General Elec- 
| contained around 735,000 inhabitants, down to | tric Company? A. Yes, sir. 
|} communities of less than 100 inhabitants each. Q. What did this acquisition add to the 
Q. Did the Northern States Power Company | Northern States Power Company system? 
| systems furnish electric service? A. Yes, sir. | A. This acquisition was by far the most 
Q. How much energy did the generating | important single acquisition made by North- 
plants of the system generate during 1929,|ern States Power Company, as it added to 
and how was that divided between hydro-|the Northern States Power Company system 
electric energy and energy generated by me-|the entire electric properties that served a 
chanical power? great metropolitan community including the 
A. The total amount generated was 905,312,- | Citv of Minneanolis and its suburbs. 
268 kilowatt hours, of which 410,421,901 kilo- Q. The consolidated sheet of June 30, 1912 
watt hours were generated by mechanical |is just a few days after the control of the 
power, and 494,890,367 kilowatt hours were company was brought into this system? A 
| generated in hydroelectric plants. Yes, sir. 
~ + + Q. What does that balance sheet show with 
Excerpts from Mr. Ogle’s testimony on 
April 28 follow: | 
Q. Did Northern States Power Company of | 
Delaware purchase capital stocks of the Min- r 
neapolis General Electric Company? | Kentu 
A. Yes, sir. On June 17. 1912. it purchased | 
from one F. H. Manley $3.375,500 par value | 
of common stock and $1,009,000 par value of | 
| preferred stock of the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company for a total named consid- Frankfort, Ky., May 10. 
eration of $10,241,200. Assistant Att lan 
Q. Was Mr. Manley at that time connected | . arney Genera] William R 
| with H. M. Byllesby and Company? A. Yes, sir; Attkisson has directed Commonwealth’s 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


cky Radio Station’s 
Insurance Sales Protested 


paid? | Christia y Ci joi 

A. Cash, $5,000,000; preferred stock, $3,798,000; | rati9 taken ee are t to enjoin 
common stoc::, $1,443,200. The stocks were .  . opkinsville, Ky., 
the stocks of Northern States Power Company | pg i | applications for insurance 
of Delaware. in alf of the National Protective In- 

Q. How wes the $5,000,000 of cash obtained? . 

A. Northern States Power Company of Dela- eo Aaeneten of Kansas City, Mo. 
ware created an issue of 6 per cent collateral | is action was taken after the Acting 
lien notes with an aggregate face value of| Insurance Commissioner, Charles I 
$5,000,000 and sold them, on June 17, 1912, to | Brown, advised the Attorney General the 
|H. F. Bachman and Company and Guaranty |< j 7 ; 
Scot Gaaaee a ee ek ie Gk bie — — failed to accede to his re- 
| 750,000, plus accrued interest: and it issued |Quest that it stop receiving applications 

its one-year note for $250,000, without interest |for the company. Mr. Brown said the 
radio station was not licensed as an in- 
surance agent and the insurance company 





}to maturity, but getting interest after ma- 
| turity at the rate of 7 per cent per annum. 

| The note was convertible at any time before 
maturity, at the option of the holder, and 
was convertible in any event at maturity into 
| preferred stock of Northern States Power 
; Company of Delaware at par. 

| @Q. What became of the note eventually? 

A. It was converted into preferred stock 
}at par. 
| Q. Then, I take it that the acquisition of 
| the stock of the Minneapolis General Electric 
| Company was financed by the issuance of pre- | 
| ferred and common stocks and colleteral lien 
notes of Northern States Power Company otf 
Delaware, to the aggregate extent of $10.- 
491,200 par and face amount, was it not? A. 
Yes, sir. . 

Q. Were all of the capital stocks of the 
Minneapolis Company, delivery of which was | 
promised by Manley, actually delivered at that ' 
time? 

A. No, sir. Seventy shares of preferred stock | 
and 15 shares of common stock, of an aggre- 
gate par value of $2,500, were not delivered at 
that time. 

Q. What disposition did Northern States 
Power Company of Delaware make of the 
capital stocks thus acquired of the Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company? 

A. On June 17, 1912. it sold its equity in ! 
the entire amount of acquired common stock 


| State. He did not question the station's 
right to advertise over the air for the 
insurance company. 


New Jersey to Enforce 
Auto Accident Reporting 


Trenton, N. J., May 10. 

The State Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, Harold G. Hoffman, announced to- 
day that wholesale revocation of drivers’ 
licenses is to follow the failure of mo- 
torists to report automobile accident to 
his department as required by the Traffic 
Act. Mr. Hoffman estimates that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of the accident drivers 


reports. 

In announcing his plan to enforce the 
Act, Mr. Hoffman said that the filing of 
reports not only permits a better check 
of the habitual accident drivers but that 
the information is important in connec- 
tion with the accident statistics now be- 
| ing compiled by the State. 


enue of the utility is an issue which must 
be considered and justly determined. But 
such reduction is not necessarily unlaw- 
ful or unreasonable simply because the 


| 
effect is to reduce net revenue to a figure; Ayto Insurer in IIlinois 


which will not constitute a fair return | " ” _ 
upon such a consolidai 74 utility property Discontinues Business 
Springfield, Ill., May 10. 


as that here dealt with, made up in much 

—— part by the property of the street | 

railway, which, under the evidence, ap- li i - 

pears to be moribund even though it still | oe Oe ee eee “ 

Serves a very large and substantial con-|peoria, Ti, has ceased business and its 
| policies are being rewritten and assumed 
by, the Central States Motorists Insurance 


venience and necessity. 
Protection of Customer 

Company, of Chicago, the State Insurance 

| Division has announced. 


“In cases involving the reasonableness 
The license of DePaul Underwriters, 


|of rates the issue of the utility’s right to 

la fair return is not the only issue to be 

|considered. The same law, the same high | Inc., attorney in fact for DePaul Lloyds. 
authority which speaks of such right of | Chicago, has been revoked because DePaul 
the utility, in the same breath, says on/|Lloyds has discontinued its business and 
behalf of the customer that no more shall | reinsured its policies in another company. 
be exacted of him than the reasonable | 

value of the service rendered to him. * * * las ® 

“We have treated the evidence in this Air Transport Authorized 

case and have reached our conclusion | 
from the standpoint of taking the street 
railway and electric properties and op- | 
erations as a consolidated utility property | 
| and operation, but it is not necessary in 
| this case for us to finally and definitely | authorized by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
decide the question as to the legality,| mission to operate an air transport line 
reasonableness and necessity of holding |for passengers and express between Chi- 
\for the future that such utility properties | cage, Elgin and Rockford, and from Rock- 
and operations must be dealt with as one|ford to the Wisconsin State line on a 
utility operation.” {direct route to Janesville, Wis. 


Springfield, Il’, May 10. 


\ 


Q. How was this consideration of $10,241,200! Attorney John T. King to bring suit in | 


was not licensed to do business in the | 


in 1931 disregarded the law pertaining to! 


‘From Chicago to Wisconsin | 


The Northwest Airways, Inc., has been | 


are designated to act for it. 

“If such Illinois coropration or partner- 
ship has nonresident officers, directors, 
stockholders or partners who solicit Illi- 





brokerage thereon they shall be licensed 


as nonresident brokers, if qualified, but | coal, 7,000 





|} tive until the end of this year. 

Imports during March totaled 171,000,000 
marks while exports were valued at 212,000,000 
|marks. (Mark equals about 1.7 cents at cur- 
{rent exchange.) Principal imports during 


nois business or receive commission or | March were as follows, in metric tons (com- 


parable figures for March, 1931, in paren- 
| theses): Grain. 5,000 (6,500); sugar, 1,900 (632); 
(10,000). Chief exports were in 


shall not be authorized to sign policies for | metric tons (March, 1931, figures in paren- 


the corporation or partnership. 
Rebate of Commissions 


“An effort has been made to obtain 
specific information as to whether the 
}one making the application is merely a 
|subterfuge for his employer, or whether 
it is his intention to act on his own be- 
| half. We have received many applications 
| in which the applicant is making appli- 
cation and yet asserts that his commis- 
| sions go to his employer. 


| “Yhis practice of course is not contem- 
| plated by the statute and in every case 
we have sought more specific information 


jas to the nature of the applicant’s em- 


reference to the quantity of common stock | ployment and if upon inquiry he reasserts 


|that his commissions do go to the em- 
|pleyer, the application of such individual 
|is declined. 

| “Searching interrogatories have revealed 
many cases of actual rebate 


field of insurance those individuals who 
are posing as insurance agencies and 
| the property to which they hold title, and 
resolves itself into a matter of rebate. It 
|} is interesting to observe the answers to 
| this question, which range as they do 
from '2 of 1 per cent to 100 per cent. 
“The department has adopted the posi- 
tion that if the question is answered in 
anything above 50 per cent the license 
will be denied. We recognize, however, 
that in that question many individuals 


have been confused as to its intent of the | 


question and before declining the applica- 
tion we advise them of their answer and 
inquire of them as to whether or not 
their answer was advisedly made. 


Accounts Are Investigated 
“Whenever the situation arises in the 
matter of agents’ licenses which reveals 
| that there is a delinquency on the part of 
| the applicants in remitting to the insuring 
companies and they have alleged in their 
application that they are withholding 


funds of a company over a period of 90) 


days or 60 days in the case of brokers, it 
has been the policy of the department to 
temporarily withhold the license, mak- 
ing a very searching inquiry from the com- 
panies to which the agent is indebted, as 
to whether or not the company would sub- 
scribe to the licensing of the applicant in 
view of the discrepancies in the matter of 
accounts with that company. 


“In many cases the applicant avers that | 


he is withholding balances from more than 
one company in which case we correspond 
with each company to which the applicant 
is indebted. 

“If the companies are not unamimously 
in favor of licensing the applicant because 
of these discrepanies, we have taken the 
position that such refusal on the part of 
the companies is justification for this de- 


| partment to decline to honor the applica- | 


| tion. 


“The department has repeatedly taken | 


the position that an individual who with- 
| holds the funds of an insurance company 
| past a 60 or 90 day period and converts 


; Same to his own use is not worthy of the | 


consideration of this department under the 

policyholders he occupies a fiduciary rela- 
| tionship and a breach of such a relation- 
ship and trust is sufficient for the refusal 
of his license. 


“There has been ageneral misunder- | 
in- | 


| standing as to the question which 
| quires whether or not the applicant un- 
derstands that it is illegal to pay any 
person any part of the premium or share 
commissions with the policyholders or any 
other person who is not a licensed insur- 
ance agent, broker or solicitor. 
| “In this connection the department has 
| adopted the ruling known as ruling No. 
14, in which the: position is taken that to 
share commissions with a person not au- 
thorized as a broker, agent or solicitor is 
contrary to public policy and a violation 
of the agents’ and brokers’ license laws. 
Ruling No. 14 reads as follows: 
“‘Commission and/or brokerage or other 
valuable consideration in connection with 
the placing or writing of insurance may 
not be paid or allowed to other than a 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


One question | 
was deliberately designed to evict from the | 


whose only business is that written upon | 


| eee that in handling the funds of the! 


| theses) : 


feet (4.200 standards or 8,316,000 board feet); 
! plywood, 6,500 (6.200); pulp, 47,000 (47,400); 
|paper, 18,800 (23.000). Imports from the 
United States during March totaled 43,000,000 
| marks and exports 114.000.000 marks as against 
23.700.000 marks and 31.900,000 marks, respec- 
| tively, during March, 1931. 
> = > 


Great Britain.—While no marked improve- 
jment is noted in British commerce and in- 
| dustry generally, the situation is characterized 
by a rather remarkable feeling of confidence 
A sharp curtailment in imports, especially of 
{manufactured goods, is shown in the latest 
returns of foreign trade, but cancellation 
of the high emergency duties and the impo- 
| sition of revised duties averaging about 
| per cent ad valorem for most manufactures 
|}have tended to stabilize the import situa- 
|tion; also the large revenue anticipated by 
the government from the new duties indi- 
|eates an expectation of import recovery un- 
| der the new schedule. 


Exports have been well maintained, with 
some increases mainly of a seasonal nature. 
Retail trade continues depressed. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers are easing credit terms to 
first-class retail risks, but tightening restric- 
tions otherwise. Railway traffic is wnim- 
proved, and shipping business is said to be 
| not much better, although there has been some 
| decrease in laid-up tonnage. The coal trade 
is stagnant with no improvement either for 
the domestic market or for the export trade. 
| Iron and steel imports are lower and ex- 
| ports are slightly larger. The domestic trade 
| is receiving some stimulus as a result of pro- 
} tective tariffs, but the total volume of busi- 
ness is restricted in most sections. Hardware 
trade is irregular, with conditions showing 
some improvement despite competition and 
price cutting. Heavy machinery trades are 
still depressed. Manufacturers of textile ma- 

inery report improved business. Electrical 
machinery manufacturers are also more 
active. 

The outlook for farm implement trade is 
favorable. A slight improvement is reported 
in the automotive trade. Chemical trade is 
moderate but steady, with prices generally well 
maintained. Cotton deliveries to spinners 
continue to expand but sales of both yarn 
and cloth show a contracting tendency, with 
the domestic market buying on a restricted 
scale and overseas markets more or less fea- 
tureless. The sitvation in the woolen goods 
industry is generally unchanged. 

Manvfacturers are protesting against the 
revocation of the 50 per cent (abnormal im- 
portation) duty in the place of which a 20 
ner cent tariff has been substituted. The 
industry's application for hizher duties has 
been refused, pending further investigation. 
Rayon trade is active. with output and em- 
ployment on a high level. Orders for shoes 
are irregularly distributed and trade is gen- 
erally slack. Employment in the pottery in- 
dustry are slightly better but manufacturers 
are perturbed by Sprregens Se protection. 
| + + 


Italy.—The Italian situation was somewhat 
mixed during April. Pessimism prevailed in 
‘the northeast and northwest coastal dis- 
tricts, whereas some slight improvement was 
noticeable in the north central area includ- 
ine Turin, and in the central and southern 
|regions. Bankruptcies are becoming less im- 
| portant both in number and amounts, but 
credits and collections are still very difficult. 
| The Treasury conversion operation which 
asked for 1,000.000.009 lire and to which a 
| os of 4,000,000,000 lire was subscribed, is 
2 


SPECIAL NOTICE — 


| DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Wash- 
| ington, May 7, 1932. SEALED PROPOSALS in 
duplicate will be received at the Department 
of the Interior until 2 o'clock p. m., Tues- 
| dav, May 24, 1932, for furnishing all labor and 
| material for the demolition, rough and finish 
grading. seeding. sodding, nlanting, trans- 
vlanting. concrete work, walks, stone work, 
brick work, wrought iron work, installing a 
lawn sprinkler system, road work. etc., at 
Howard University, Washington. D. C., in 
| strict accordance with the specifications and 





| 
| 
| 





drawings. Bids will be considered only from 
individuals, firms, or corporations possessing 
satisfactory financial and technical ability, 
eoulpment, and organization to insure sneedy 
completion. of the contract, and in making 
award of contract the records of bidders for 
expedition and satisfactory performance on 
contracts of similar character and magnitude 
will be carefully considered. Drawings and 
specifications mav be obtained vpon_ appli- 
cation to the Chief Clerk, Interior Denart- 
ment. A certified check of $50 pavable to 
the Treasurer of the United States will be re- 
cutred as security for the safe return of 
drawings within 10 days after the*opening of 
bids. Time of performance will be consid- 
ered an element in awarding the contract. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all 

bids, waive technical defects, accept one part 
end reject the other as the interests of the 
Government may require. Pronosals must be 
securely enveloped. marked “Bid for rrading 

“anting, brick work, wrought irén work, etc., | 
| Howard University, to he opened May 24,| 
1932.” and addresecd to Secretary of the In-| 
| terior. Washington, D. C. JOHN H. EDWARDS, | 
| Assistant Secretary. 


| State enterprises 


Yugoslavia.—The Yugoslav budget for the 
year ending March 31, 1933, recently passed 
by the Parliament balances at 11,323,200,000 
dinars, as compared with 13,210,304,000 dinars 
for the year ended March 31, i932. (Dinar 
equals $€.0178.) Expenditures are estimated 
at 7,575,120,065 dinars, of which the principal 
items are: War and Navy, 2,132,293,864 dinars 
(2,595,907,000 dinars for 1931-32); State debts, 
1,558,711,039 dinars (1,220,296,000 for 1931-32); 


| pensions and invalid relief, 873,158,735 dinars 
Lumber, 5.000 standards or 9.900,000 board | 


(1,035,663,000 for 1931-32); education, 815,228,- 

649 dinars (895,077,000 for 1931-32); interior, 

569,603,787 dinars (644,000,000 for 1931-32); and 

— 389,825,433 dinars (433,684,000 for 1931- 
). 


Revenues are: Direct taxes, 1,663,000,000 
dinars (2,106,000,000 for 1931-32); indirect 
taxes, 3,185,000,000 dinars (3,536,381,000 for 1931- 
32); monopolies, 1,811,044,713 dinars (1,839,- 
160,000 for 1931-32); State economic institu- 
tions, 752,954,962 dinars; and various other 
revenues, 263,120,990 dinars. Expenditures for 
are placed at 3,748,079,335 
dinars. 
The principal items are: Communications, 
2,612,465,112 dinars; finance, 634,843,977 dinars: 
and forests end mines, 342,934,521 dinars. 


20 | Revenues for enterprises are figured at 4,501,- 


634,297 dinars, with a surplus of 752,954,962 


dinars. The principal items are: Communica- 
tions, 3,169,254.110 dinars; finance, 656,470,- 


117 dinars; and forests and mines, 474,574,174 
dinars. 


on 





|all steam and interurban railroads are 


facing conditions which ultimately, if con- 
tinued, will result in bankruptcy or re- 
ceiverships for many in the near future,” 


Award for Appendicitis 
Following Fall Is Granted 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 10, 
Deciding that a trauma or blow may - 
cause appendicitis, the Nebraska Supreme 
Court has awarded compensation for the 
removal of the appendix of an employe 
who fell and injured her right side four 
days before the operation was performed, 
The case was that of Watkins v. Burns- 
wick Restaurant. ’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


While pointing out that there is a lack 
of entire harmony among medical au- 
thorities on the subject, the court said the 
evidence sustained a finding that the fall 
caused the appendicitis. 

The evidence of the plaintiff's physician, 
based upon observation and an examina- 
tion of the plaintiff and upon the assump- 
tion of the truth of the evidentiary facts, 
was held admissible. 


PETROLEUM 
NATURAL GAS 


HELIUM 


Three things nobody worried much about 


before the end of the eighties . . but nowl 


THE source * * * the produc- 
tion * * * the uses, from stuffing dirigibles to fry- 


ing the breakfast egg or starting the car on a cold 
morning. So deep into the economic and social 


life of the nation have these products gone that 
their ramification can hardly be counted. A short 
history, but an exciting one. 


The Topical Survey 


written by outstanding experts telling 
what is being done in this field, in the 


new series on 


PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND HELIUM 
Beginning Today 


Educational Department 
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: | 
Hearing on Effect Safe Motor F uel 
Of 6 hour Day én Tested in France 


e (Elimination of Fire’ Risks 


Railways to Begin Among Advantages Claimed 
jetted elt natiea es | 


For New Product 


® © | A motor fuel that can not be ignited by| 
Investigation of Res ults —— | any ordinary methods has been developed | 
Operation, Service and | in France and is said to eliminate the 


| fire risk in airptanes, deposit no carbon, | 
Expenses by I. C. C. al cause less violent explosions in the| 
Open May 11 


| cylinders, according to a Department of| 
| Commerce statement May 10. The state- 
Hearings on the investigation by the | ment follows in full text: 
Interstate Commerce Commission into the | age oye a & amie te nies 
effect of applying a six-hour day working | studied ‘ the “Feeneh Government in 
aang eed the ee Se wail conjunction with private French organiza- 
penses of the Fa ree ee Cc ission (Ex tions, and recent tests are said to have 
aoete a oa ee ee |been highly satisfactory according to the 
PeThe Commission instituted its inquiry’ : aah es at Tn Omni! 
into the six-hour day proposal as a result 2 es 4 F. Withey, Paris | 
of a joint congressional resolution which Elimination oF the fire vielh te eatd 40 
directed it to make a study of the effect have been accomelished in the few fuel 
the carriers of applying the shorter | B@Ve Dee Pp 1 
rt dul d to report its findings back | Which has the advantage of not leaving 
= c oo 0 toe Dec 15, 1932 | the residue of carbon accumutation that 
eer opposition to the study thus | usually exists in other fuels. Explosions 
f how: y, P Uciniesion records comes | 12 the cylinder chamber were also found 
om. the Southern Pine Association, which | © be less violent, resulting in less strain| 
asserted in a letter to the Commission | UPOn the motor and reduced noise while) 
that “surely all will agree that reduced | Re caked th “- 
hours of labor and increased wage scales | > a ing 187 fiyi G h Ww e new 
fall more heavily upon the farmers of the | fuel during ying hours under ordi- 
United States than any other class of our | 2@tY weather vonditions have proven satis- | 
citizens. We feel sure that you will con- factory, it is said, and further tests indi-| 
cur that the farmers’ interests are the | C@te that the fuel could not be ignited by| 
most important of all American industries, | 2°Y of = nee —s which might 
and that your recommendations will al- | Games other motor fuels to burst into 
i ts | : 
ee earioulture”” .—— < | \ an ee oe of the new fuel 
Iled to the close afili-| 45 that it need not be gasified before the 
SUE Reettan the tember and farming in- | instant that the ignition spark occurs, and 
dustries Ferg gasification can be obtained by 
‘ j : | le compression in the motor, of a com- 
In reply, the Commission pointed out | ™P © ¢ ; 
that the resolution directing the inquiry | >ustibte vapor, the report states. It is 
to be made was based purely upon the| — eed ae ee indicate that it 
“ ; “ Ww work we n Diesel motors and is 
effect of the application of the six-hour | suitable for any, type of gas ertyine. 


day to railway employes upon operation, | 
service and expense. | 
Tonnage Decreases 
In Merchant Marine 








“In other words,” said the Commission’s 
letter, “its duty is to report certain facts 
to Congress as nearly as they can be ascer- 
tained and not to express an opinion as 
to the wisdom or expediency of the six-| 
hour day.” 


Sinstate inks taeeie More Motor Vessels Listed in| 
In reply to a query from the Pittsburgh Nine-month Peri 
County Railway, the Commission advised | - eriod 
that carrier that bg ee a also - | [Continued from Page 1.] 
plies to all electric railways in the country 12,473,157 gross tons on March 31, 1932, a| 
~— 2 Taher’. Act = S = vessels with a loss of only | 

: ; : ‘ F gr ons. | 
ee Sarees ee Sailing vessels and canal boats both 
a" anaer sor April 20. to eee 4 re ooh eon a to be expected 

; ) , a ave long since passed their 
the a Pog Beng age - ——— heyday. Of 1,447 sailing vessels of 673,017 
emp) a 0) 3 e ma 4 on Milation tons on June 30, 1931, only 1,376 vessels of | 
companies, by ——— of | ae ' 579,976 gross tons were left on March 31, | 
with the railroad in ——o ormal ac~| 1932, a decrease of 71 vessels of 93,041 gross 
tion has been taken by — | tons, while canal boats show only 179 ves- 
in connection with -_— o - oe 4 i of 23,492 gross tons on March 31, 1932, 
The order of procedure to : "oo at) as compared with 203 vessels of 26,426 
ee. = gg al y the Com- gee = oo 30, — a@ decrease of 
ssion, 2 : 24 vessels of 2, ross tons, 
Common carriers by railroad subject to) Motor vessels however ‘are decidedly on 
Selle pon o present by aatlaea is| Ou ‘Maren Woe, "Thee go 8 
ES , . ere were 12,370 
UNL aude seGelen, serie sed ee-|en amas eee aes ee 
‘ ° ared to 12, vessels of 1,053,266 
eour dati the embloymuct of all|% veasls of inset gran tone 
i ' ross tons. 
classes and each particular class of rail-| There is alsoa noticeable tendency from 
Wilccn' the corsiecs have bean’ beord,|Ss00" tesssle of Santaet ton eae 
If +| 3, els of 5,582, TOSS - 
representatives of “each particular class| gaged in foreign trade on June 30, 1931 
of railway employes” who are qualified to| white on March 31, 1932, there were 3,930 
testify as to the subject matter of the| vessels of 5,401,014 gross tons so engaged. 
investigation will be heard. The number of vessels in coastwise trade 
Upon completion of the hearings the| increased from 13,233 vessels of 10,204,591 
Commission will decide and announce the} gross tons on June 30, 1931, to 13,550 
order of its further procedure. vessels of 10,338,501 gross tons on March 


| 31, 1932. This represents an actual in- 
Standardization Work crease of 327 vessels of 133,9f0 gross tons 
Is Reviewed in Book 








in the coastwise trade in spite of the fact! 
that there was an actual decrease in mer-| 
| chant vessels and tonnage. 

Yachts, too, continue to increase in 
ee |number, there being 3,625 yachts of 209,- 
New Volume Discusses World | 28 8'°ss tons on March 31, 1932, as com- 


. « pared to 3,582 of 205,272 gross tons on 
Achievements on Subject June 30, 1931, an increase of 43 vessels of | 


4,113 gross tons. 

The principal increase is in motor 
yachts. This class shows 3,444 vessels 
of 184,422 gross tons on March 31, 1932, 
an increase of 35 vessels and 4,506 gross 
tons over the 3,409 vessels of 179,916 gross 
tons reported on June 30, 1931. 

Sail yachts increased 9 vessels and 250 
gross tons during the’ same period mak- 
ing a total of 90 vessels of 3,679 gross tons, 
and house boats gained 1 vesse: of 45 
gross tons. Steam yachts were the only 
pleasure craft to show a decrease, there 
being 68 vessels of 19,110 gross tons on 
March 31, 1932, or 2 vessels and 688 gross 
tons less than on June 30, 1931, 


“ The increasing importance placed upon 
standardiaztion by many foreign govern- | 
ments and world-wide developments along 
this line, as well as various other scien- 
tific achievements, are discussed in “The 
1932 Standards Yearbook,” published by 
the Bureau of Standards. Considerable 
‘detail is given on standardization work be- | 
ing done in the United States. 

Subjects covered in this book range from 
accident prevention to zoning systems and 
include references to important work hav- 
ing a direct bearing on reducing the cost 
to the public and increasing the profit 
of manufacturers of a wide range of ar- 
ticles. 

“The sections on national and inter- 
national standardizing agencies contain 
information not found elsewhere in one 
volume,” said Director George K. Burgess 
of the Bureau of Standards, “This infor- | 
mation would be almost impossible to ob- 
tain elsewhere because of the difficulty of 
searching through all the original sources.” 

To the nontechnical reader, the first 
section of the Yearbook ,a symposium on 
standardization in communication, is one 
of the most interesting features of the 
publication. This section is made up of 
short articles contributed by the world’s 
recognized leaders in every field of com- 
munication from racing pigeons to radio 
and from language to optical waves. 





Indicates Decrease 


east. The condition of Winter wheat is 
reported at 75.1 per cent of normal as 
compared wth 90.3 per cent on May 1, 
1931, and the 10-year average May 1 con- 
dition of 83.8 per cent. The percentage 
f- neveage abandoned is reported at 16.6 
er cent as compared with 5 per cent for 
| the 1931 crop and the lamer average of | 
| 12 per cent. 
The decrease in prospects since April 
Standardization is the basis of all com-|! is largely due to unfavorable conditions | 
munication, though the extent of this de-|1n the Great Plains region. Prospects 
velopment is but little appreciated by the| Mave decreased in practically all States 
layman, said Director Burgess. between the Mississippi River and the 
Other sections of the book contain brief | Rocky Monutains. Some improvement is 
reports o the work of standardizing|Shown in most of the States east of the 
bodies within the Federal Government and | Mississippi. The greatest loss occurred in 
of States, counties and municipal agencies, |4N area extending from South Dakota to 
as well as technical societies and trade | Texas. 
ans. wee Production of 
e contains numerous evidences , May: 1 condition is 39,464,000 bus . 
of the value placed upon standardization | pared with 32,746,000 a eee 
in many lines of commerce and industry. | last year, and the five-year average of 
From the standpoint of safety of life alone, | 44,081,000 bushels. The acreage of rye left 
the work being carried on in various lines| for harvest as grain on May 1 was esti- 
of transportation to standardize signals| mated at 3,282,000 or about 45 per cent 
and warning devices is very important. |more than the harvested acreage in 1931 
Copies of Standards Yearbook may be, Of the total acreage sow 7 in 
obtained from the Superintend las Sa ee 
e Superintendent of | last Fall 11.6 per cent was abandoned. th 
Documents, Government Printing Office, | heaviest acrea Barn 
Washington, D. C., for $1 each.—(Issued | Dakota and 
by the Department of Commerce.) 





rye indicated by 


Nebraska. The condition ot 


|aS compared with 85.4 


Navigation Laws 


issued by the Department of Commerce 


United States from the first one passed in 
for the collection of tonnage taxes, to the 
been published under the title, “The Nav- 
Department's Bureau of Navigation. This 


been gathered into one volume since the 
first one was published in 1886. 


Tyrer, who directed the work of compiling 


masters and agents of vessels should be 


visions such as the laws on measurements, 
merchant vessels, merchant seamen, sea- 


discrimination and retaliation, entry and 
mestic commerce, trade with Puerto Rico, 


tine and bills of health, wrecks, ocean 
mail services, and a large number of other 
| subjects of vital importance to those en- 


| over all navigable waters. 


| foundation law on this subject was passed 


| Sioner and Deputy Commissioner. 


Federal 9 Abianihc of Winter Wheat Con 


ge losses occurring in North | 


rye on May 1 was 83.2 per cent of normal! | 
per cent last year | 





Of Nation Issued 
In New Volume 


Compilation Just Prepared 
By Navigation Bureau In- 
cludes All Statutes Now 
Actually in Force 

A new volume of navigation laws now in | 


force has been issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation, according to a statement just 


which follows m full text: 
A compilation of navigation laws of the 


1789 and signed by President Washington 
latest addition to the statute books has 
igation Laws for 1931” by thé Commerce 
is the eleventh time this material has 
Since 
that time, the compilation has been made 
at four year intervals. 

According to Commissioner Arthur J. 
this book of about 460 pages, an effort has 


been made to confine this volume to the 
laws actually in force with which owners, 


acquainted. 


Major Sections of Book 
“The Navigation Laws for 1931” is di- 
vided into major sections covering di- 


load lines, documents of vessels, officers of 
worthiness, inspection of steam vessels, 


clearance, customs laws directly relating | 
to vessels, consul’s services to vessels, do- 


trade with the Philippines, trade with 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands, quaran- 


gaged in water-borne commerce. 

An index and cross-index have been de- 
vised for this book which make the infor- 
mation in it readily accessible. A sup- 
plement containing new laws relating to 
navigation is published shortly after the 
close of each session of Congress. In this 
way, those interested in navigation are 
able to keep fully informed on the laws 
governing the operation of vessels. 

A persual of the pages of “The Naviga- 
tion Laws for 1931” indicates the impor- 
tance of the work being done by the Bu- 
reau of Navigation in its capacity of 
supervising water-borne commerce. Some 
of these laws are as old as navigation it- 
self and are based on rules that may be} 
traced back to antiquity, Commissioner 
Tyrer pointed out. These are known as 
the common law of the sea and extend 


Need Recognized Early 

The recognized need of uniform naviga- 
tion laws was considered one of the rea- 
sons for the formation of a union of the 
original 13 colonies, and the third act of 
the first Congress of the United States 
provided for imposing duties on tonnage 
of vessels. The same Congress pased an 
act for the registering and clearing of ves- 
sels and regulating the coastal trade. 
These acts are the foundation for the 
present laws and the policy of the, United 
States on shipping designed to meet the 
growth and variety of conditions of 
water-borne commerce; with increasing 
regard, in the course of years, to the 
safety of life. 

The importance attached to navigation 
laws by the first Congress of the United 
States is indicated by the fact that the 


prior to the creation of the Treasury De- 
partment. Following the creation of the 
Treasury Department, the navigation laws 
were administered by this department till 
1903. In 1884, an act of Congress created 
the Bureau of Navigation with a Commis- 


This Bureau was transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor in 1903 
when that Department was created, and 
in 1913, to the Department of Commerce 
and on the Secretary of Commerce de- 
volved all the powers, duties, authority 
and jurisdiction previously conferred upon 


the Secretary of the Treasury relating to| 


merchant vessels and yachts. 

These include the measurement of ves- 
sels, their numbers, names, registers, en- 
rollments, licenses, commissions, records, 
mortgages, bills of sale, transfers, entry, 
fees, tonnage tax, clearance, passengers, 
inspection of hulls, boilers and equipment 


On Sugar Opposed 


Importers Tell Tariff Commis-| 
sion Domestic Refiners Lack 
Modern Methods 


Domestic sugar refiners do not require 
an increase in duty to meet foreign com- 
petition, it is asserted in a brief just filed | 
by sugar importers with the Tariff Com- 
mission. The brief contends that export 
prices of the refiners are materially less 
than domestic quotations. 

The domestic refiners, the importers de- | 
clare, are asking the Commission to sub-| 
sidize obsolescence when they seek relief 
from competition due to newer and more 
modern methods of refining. “A domestic 
refinery system shown to be more than 
60 years old seeks protection of its in- 
vestment as against newer and more effi- 
cient methods requiring far less capital 
outlay,” the brief asserts. 

In reply to testimony placed before the | 
Commission citing two cases of failures 
among refiners (the Texas City Sugar Re- 
fining Company and the Federal Sugar 
Refining Company) the brief contends 
that these failures were not caused by 
importations of refined sugar and that 
these firms were in financial difficulty for 
@ number of years before Cuban refined 
sugar entered the United States in ap- 
preciable quantitiés. | 

The domestic refiners, it is further) 
stated, have suffered far less from the 
world-wide depression than has business | 
generally. Their difficulty, if any, it is) 
declared, is due to a reduced per capita | 
consumption caused by general business | 
conditions. 





Britain Prohibits Imports 


Of Animals From America 


By removing the United States from 
the list of countries to which the Ani- 
mals Importations Order of 1930 does not | 
apply, the importation into the United 
Kingdom of cattle, sheep, goats, and other 
ruminating animals from this country has 
been prohibited, according to a cablegram 
received from Ambassador Andrew W- 
Mellon, London. 

The British Ministry of Agriculture also 
announced that hay and straw intended 
for use as fodder or litter for animals, 
imported from the United States, would 
be subject to the prohibition of importa- 
tion contained in the Foreign Hay and 
Straw Order of 1912.—(Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Tax on Beer Advocated 
As Revenue Measure 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
amendment would lower the estimated 
revenue from the bill by $373,000,000, 
which, he said, would be more than offset 
by the tax he proposes on beer. | 

Senator Bingham, also author of the bill | 
(S. 436) to permit the manufacture of 4) 
per cent beer, pointed out that his tax} 
bill amendment “is in line with the recom- | 
mendations of the majority of the sub- 
committee which held hearings on the beer 
bills.” 

He asserted also that “this not only 
eliminates the worst of the nuisance taxes 
but will immediately restore work to hun- 
dreds of thousands of unemployed and 
provide a new market for grain, coal, 
transportation and numerous other articles | 
for which there is now no demand.” 


| 





‘ 


for the better security of life; the carry- 
ing of inflammabies, explosives, or other 
dangerous cargo, the use of petroleum or 
similar substances to produce motive 
power; the mitigation, remission and re- 
funding of fines, penalties, forfeitures, 
exactions or charges incurred for violating 
any provision of law relating to vessels 
or seamen. 

Under these duties imposed upon the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Bureau of 
Navigation by law has general super- 
vision of the merchant marine and of mer- 
chant seamen except in so far as special 
lines of work are assigned to the Steam- 
boat Inspection and the Public Health 
Services. 

The Bureau of Navigation, in its work 
of administering the navigation laws, is 
in contact with 12,346 documented motor 
vessels of 1,053,266 gross tons, 5,890 steam 
vessels of 12,474,753 gross tons, and 3,582 
yachts of 205,272 gross tons all under the 
American flag. These figures do not in- 
clude the thousands of undocumented 
vessels ‘carrying passengers and freight 
for hire or used for fishing nor the small 
pleasure craft. These vessels are inspected 
by the Navigational Patrol Service of the 
Bureau for the protection of life and 
preservation of American seamen’s rights. 











duction per cow was about 7 per cent 
lower than the average for that date dur- 
ing the last five years. Reports of crop 
correspondents for May 1 indicate that 





of 42 Per Cent in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


plants and some delay in transplanting 
The damage has been most severe in 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina and east- 
ern North Carolina with lesser damage in 
the old belt areas of Virginia and North 
Carolina. 


Peaches: The condition of peaches in 


| the 10 early States is reported on May 1 


at 34.2 per cent as compared with 70.9 per 
cent on May 1 last year and the five-year 
average (1924-28) condition of 64.3 per 
cent. On the basis of the present condi- 
tion and assuming average conditions 
from May 1 to harvest, abaut 8,600,000 
bushels of peaches are in prospect for the 
1932 season in these States. 

This Would be the smallest crop pro- 
jduced in these States in recent years. 
While the 1932 crop will undoubtedly be 
| Smaller than average, it is yet early in the 
season and much can happen before har- 
vest to _impreve or further reduce the 
prospective 1932 peach harvest in these 10 
States. 

Pasture: Pastures are poorer than usual 
for May 1 én all except about six States 
Growth has been retarded in some areas 
by late frosts and in others by lack of rain 
or by cool weather. For the country as a 
whole the reported condition of pastures 
averaged 74.1, substantially below the 10- 





and the 10-year a 


verage of 85.9 per cent. 
| Present condition of 12 


Powers Under Wage Law | ; 
indicates a yield of 12.0 
jbushels per acre compared with 10.4 


Construed in New Jersey 
bushels last year and a 1 


Trenton, N. J., May 10, °f 12.5 bushels. 

Without passing upon the constitution-|_ Hay: Farm stocks of hay are very low 
ality of the act, which was questioned | in the northwestern States which suffered 
by counsel during argument of the case,|from drought last year. 
the Supreme Court has held that the State | States between the Rocky Mountains and 


0-year average 


Labor Commissioner is not authorized to|the Mississippi River tne quantity of hay | 


act under the 1931 law for the payment | on farms is less thanshalf as large as last 
of the “prevailing rate” of wages on pub-| year and scarcely one-third as much as 
lic contracts, unless there is a dispute |is usually on farms May 1. In the South 


which the parties involved can not settle.|2nd East there is generally more hay on | Yield per acre (for harvest), bushels .......... 


The question was raised in connection | farms than usual. This year’s hay crop 
with a charge that Engstrom & Wynn, of |has been improved by recent rains in the 
Wheeling, W. Va., which holds a contract | Northwest but on May 1 the reported con- 
for the construction of a sewage disposal | dition was generally 5 per cent to 10 per 
plant ai Princeton, was not paying the|cent below the 10-year average. 
prevailing scale. An attempt by the Labor| Tobacco: A special survey on the condi- 
Department to assume jurisdiction was|tion of tobacco plants in the flue-cured 


resisted by the contractors, who went to| States indicates a material loss of plants | 


court for a determination of their rights.|in seed beds due to the effects of Marc 
The court ruled that there was no dispute | freezes and blue mold infection. 
between the employers and employes and | bugs, also, apparently have been more 
that the action of the State Labor Com-| prevalent than usual. Although many 


In the northern | 


Flea | 


missioner was “unwarranted and illegal.’ , beds were reseeded the loss from the above 





May 1 pasture condition that has been 
| reported in more than 30 years. 
Milk Production: On May 1 milk pro- 





causes has resulted in a scarcity of good | 


although the number of milk cows on 
| farms was 3 or 4 per cent above the num- 
ber a year ago, total milk production was 
| averaging about 4 per cent less. 
This low level of production was due 
| chiefly to the reduced grain feeding that 
| has resulted from unfavorable price con- 
| ditions, to abnormally poor pastures for | 
this time of year and to an acute scarcity | 
of feed in the area chiefly affected by 
|} last Summer’s drought. 

Early Fotatoes:—The condition of early | 
potatoes in 10 southern States on May 1 
shows an improvement in the crop the | 
| past month, being reported at 70 per cent 
| compared with 63 per cent on April 1. Last 
| year, the May 1 condition was 78 and two 
{years ago 74. About 40 per cent of the 
entire early potato acreage in these 10 





| States this year is estimated to be grow- | 


| ing a commercial crop for shipment. 

This commercial crop, with a condition 
of 67 per cent, shows somewhat less fa- 
| vorable prospect at this time than the 
noncommercial or farm-crop acreage 
with a condition of 72 per cent. The com- 
mercial production of early potatoes in 7 
of the earliest States, excluding Florida 
and the Lower Valley of Texas, if fore- 
|cast at 7,435,000 bushels compared with 
| estimated production of 12,803,000 bushels 
| last year. 
| Crop repor 
| Reporting Board of the United States De- 
| partment of Agriculture makes the follow- 
| ing forecasts and estimates from reports 





year average of 82.3 and the second lowes{ | 2nd data furnished by crop correspondents, |in the Union is included in the program. | 


| field statisticians, and cooperating State 
| Boards (or Departments) of Agriculture 
|and agricultural colleges: 








-—— Winter Wheat. -—————— Rye__, 
10-yr. 10-yr. 
av. 1931 1932 av. 1931 1932 
| 1919-28 crop crop 1919-28 crop crop 
| Acreage: 
For harvest, 1,000 acres ...........scssesesee *36,026 41,009 32,277 *3,509 3,143 3,282 
Sown in preceding Fall, 1,000 acres ......... "42,528 43,149 38,682 *3,641 3,993 3,712 
1 SOP COME BRANGOMOE , oo. .scccanrnestsscccese 12.0 5.0 16.6 ...... 21.3 11.6 
Condition May 1: Per cent of normal......... 83.8 90.3 75.1 86.8 85.4 83.2 
| Production: 
Harvested, 1,000 bushels .........-..:cseeces *548,632 787,465 ...... 944,081 32,746 ...... 
Indicated by condition May 1, 1,000 bushels. -+--++ 9 -+++:- 440,781 we... eee 39,464 
148 19.2 313.7 12.5 10.4 712.0 
s————Hay 7-——— Pasture ——_, 
| }Condition May 1: Per cent of normal....... 87.1 79.4 78.3 82.3 78.8 74.1 
Stocks on farms, May 1: 
I Ue OM og So SOS Oe ee 11,046 7,679 8.233 2.0... ceeeee soccer 
Per cent of previous year’s Crop ....+++eeeee 12.4 10.3 VLG ceceee ceceee cevece 
| -~ §Early Potatoes —, Oats————., Peaches———_,, 
| S-yr. av. 5-yr. av. 5-yr. av. 
Southern States— 1924-28 1931 1932 1924-28 1931 1932 1924-28 1931 1932 
| Condition May 1: 
Per cent of normal...... 76.4 78.5 69.8 73.1 83.5 60.2 64.3 70.9 34.2 
*Pive-year average, 1924-28, revised. 
yIndicated by condition May 1. 
*Condition of tame hay. 
$Includes all potatoes for harvest before Sept. 1 in 10 States. 


t as of May 1, 1932: The Crop| 








To information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the Census of 
Distribution is now being made available in State reports. A special summary 
of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales. Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of Delaware (1930 


population 238,380) : 





Number 
of 
stores 
Total, all stores ..... sevcevecccsccccccesoseesessess 3,623 
General merchandise Group .....sscesecereressecenes 161 


Department stores without food departments ($100,- 
000 and over) 






































































sR ocevedodvedcVnssdedecerdene 5 
Dry goods stores with food departments .... 16 
Dry goods stores without food departments 97 
General merchandise stores with food departments.... 4 
General merchandise stores without food department: 6 
Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores ...... eee 33 

Automotive group ........eeeees 589 

| Motor vehicles—sales and service 80 
Used-car establishments ........ 3 
Accessories, tires, and batteries 16 
Battery shops (including repairs) ‘24 
Tire shops (including tire repairs) 10 
Filling stations (gas, oil, and fuel oil) ..... cccccces ee 94 
Filling stations with tires and accessoOrieS ........+++. 58 
Filling stations with candy, lunch counter, tobacco, 

groceries, or other merchandise ...........sseeeeeeee 157 
Motor cycles, bicycles, and supplies shops ..........+. 4 
Body, fender and paint SHOpS .........eseeeeeseceeres 8 
Garages (repairs, storage, gas and oil, accessories, in- 

cluding parking stations...........-.ceseeeeee eee 132 
Radiator shops (including repairs) ..........e.eseeeee 3 

Lumber and building group ........ccsccsscscscccece 160 
Lumber and building materials (including hardware) 50 
PRUOTNE 20 cvcccccccvcccnccsscvcccccecccocccccedececccsss 3 
Hardware StoreS .....-sscsecsceseees 56 
Heating appliances and oil burners ..... ° sees 3 
Plumbing. neating, ventilating (including fixtures).. 25 
Paint and glass StOTES ...ccccccccscccccscevcvccseveces 23 
Furniture and household group ..........cseeseeeeeee 101 
Furniture BtOTES ...cccsccccccccessscecceresreseces seeee 59 
Household appliance stores (electric and gas) .. 27 
Stoves ANd FANGES .....ceccccsecceccccvessvecees 5 
Antique SHOPS ..... cc .cccccscepsccccccce 3 
Other home furnishings and appliances 7 

ADPRLO) GIOUD: 2.040000 ccsiccecccccsseccece eocce 224 
Men’s and boys’ clothing ........ 19 
Hats and caps (Men's ANd DOYS)...sccceccccessseceees 5 
Men’s furnishings ...........+:e008- eeeeees 21 
Men's clothing and furnishings .. seeee 29 
Children’s specialty SHOPS ...........seeeeeeees eoccce 5 
Women's ready-to-wear specialty shops 29 
Clothing stores—men’s, w6men’s, and children's 3 
Millinery GHOpPS ....cpcccssccccccccccccvccccscce e 33 
Women’s shoe StOres ......ceeeceeseeseveseves ° 5 
Men's, women’s and children’s shoe Stores ...esseeees 34 
Furriers—fur SNODS .......cscessecceeeeeees eecccoesece 4 
Hosiery SHOPS ....sscccccccscccccecccsees eveeeeeeseeses 4 
Custom tallOrs ...c.ccssscccccccccevcce oe teecceveseccers 6 
Other apparel and accessories shops...... eeeeeseeceeces 3 

WOGR GLOUP oni scrccccccvcsccsdcccccorssoce ee ceseceee 1,187 
Candy and nut Stores .........cccecessevece eoccccccccce 8 
Confectionery stores (candy and fouutain? ........-... 162 
Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream (including 

Milk GOalers) ..ccccoccors 17 
Eggs and poultry dealers 10 
Delicatessen stores ....... 12 
Fruit stores and vegetable markets ........ 50 
Grocery stores (without meat departments) . 381 
Groceries With MEAtS ......ceceeceseesececece ee 369 
Meat markets with groceries ...........++06 69 
Fish markets (sea f00ds) .........seeeee 26 
BORE TORTMOUE once srk cecccsenctccssccscses 57 
Bakery goods stores (including caterers) 24 
OES TOO STOPES oo ccccscescccccccqseccece ceeececeecees 2 

Restaurants and eating ptaceS .......-++s06 eocccceces 236 
REStAurantsS ...cccsecccccccccccccccssecvsevecvceecccces 65 
LUNCH LOOMS geececcccsveccccccccccccsssscsscessesees 86 
LUNCH COUNTETS ...cccecccccccccccccccccesseecesseevers 68 
Fountains ......s.-0. 6 
Fountain and lunch 4 
Soft-drink stands ....ccccccccccccccscccccvocs 7 

Second-hand stores ....... se ceeeeeeeeceeeseceseeeeees 30 
Furniture (second-hand) ......+.+. se eeeeeeeeeeeceseeees 14 
Pawnshops (SRICS) 2.2... ccccscccscccccccccvccese eveee 3 
Clothing and shoes (second-hand) ...... ee eeeereereees 8 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise ........sseeeees 5 

Other retail stores 2.6 .....cccccccccccccvere soccsces 935 
Country general stores (miscellaneous merchandise 

With GTOCETIOS) ..cccccccccccccccscecccssecesececece 50 
Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or + 

SNOCS) .ccccsvcccccscvsvcvcccesecseresescesssesesssecs 
Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and/ 

or notions) ° 110 
Cigar stores with fountains 6 
Cee CREEL cos cosvesoueeecees 9 
Cigar stores without fountains 256 
Coal and wood yards ........s+esee: 24 
Ice dealers (except manufacturers) .... 16 
Coal and feed dealers ........cccsccee 10 
Drug stores without fountains ...... 51 
BOC OCOTOS WIG TOUDGRETE oo. oc cc cccccccccccccccesess 52 
Farm implements, machinery, and equipment (inc!ud- 

ing hay, grain, and feed) . 10 
Feed stores 44 
Fertilizer stores .....-... 12 
Farmers’ supplies ( 

keeping supplies) 18 
po RAC ere ers Pec Pr rere eee 22 
Art and gift shops (including toy shops) . 17 
Jewelry stores (installment credit) ....... 3 
GOWEITY SCOTOS oocccccaccorcccvcccses sesonercoccccces 45 
Musical instruments and music (without radio) ..... 5 
BUCWE GOBIOTS ..cccccccccccseccccccersesesesscceccesccee 9 
Office and school supplies (including store mechan- 

ical appliances), at retail 5 
IEEE sna sh0 0 5609000.00000000) 0066000660 s080000066 3 
Radio and electrical shops 34 
Radios and musical instruments ..........--+.2e+0:0: 9 
swerving goods, athletic and playground equipment 7 

WE Ge cacneenesthcatpeicdaensdesaceisenesodasenenes 
Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers ......+++++ cece 5 
Paper and paper products ...........scscccccces eocccee 4 
Stationers, printers, and eCMgravers ......ceeeeeeserees 7 
Leather and findings, at retail ........ccccccccsccececs 3 
Monuments and tombstones .........0...-seeceeseees 12 
Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc. 3 
Undertakers’ funeral supplies (includes some service) 37 
WMCIABSIMOR = cecccccccscaencsccccsescccccseccccescsecece 25 





Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 











Increase in Tariff |Sales by Retailers in Delaware (Federal Rulings 
Are Classified by Census Bureau 





























| 
Per cent Per | re 
wet sates Tolal"* capita | ed and Seven Cases A 
9 sales es 

$00 i307 aeaes sles) «= Set for Hearing, Accord- 
eniunadahnooiente omen cmninmahiger ° . a 

sacsion a7 gea2| img to Radio Commission 

aa i] ie Decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 

3,136,167 $16 13.16; Sion May 10 granted 20 applications, five 
oases = a broadcast license renewals, and 11 requests 

2,396,683 2.42 10.05 | to instal automatic frequencq control, and 

— — | set seven cases for hearing. 
$19,660,799 19.82 $82.48) The decision follows: 
12,611,337 12.71 52.91 Applications granted: 

757,209 "16 3.18|. WCSC, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., 
262'999 ‘27 1.10|Inc., Charleston, 8S. C., granted construction 
382,546 39 1.61| permit to install new transmitter. 

1,749,260 1.76 7.34| KGKX, Sandpoint Broadcasting Co., Sand- 

1,155,930 1.17 4.85| point, Idaho, granted construction permit to 4 

move transmitter and studio from ndpoint 

1,223,748 1.23 5.13,to Lewiston, Idaho, and makes changes in 
19,410 .02 .08 | equipment. 

141,787 114 "59, KVOA, Robert M. Riculfi, Tucson, Ariz., 

“ | granted modification of license for change in 

1,249,896 1.26 5.24, Sunday hours of operation to 7 to 9 a. m., 11 
56,134 06 ‘24|a. m. to 3 p. m., and 6 to 9 p. m., M. S. T. 

| (one hour difference). 

a | WPAD, Paducah Broadcasting Co., Paducah, 

$9,584,437 9.67 $40.21 | Ky., granted consent to voluntary assignment 

6,924,610 6.98 29.05 | of license to Paducah Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
30,495 03 13 WMBI, The Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, 

1,443,731 1.46 6.06 | Ill., granted authority to remain silent during 
167,667 17 70 | installation of new automatic frequency con- 
503,052 51 2.11 | trol equipment. 

514,882 52 2.16 WQEC, Delta Brodacasting Co., Vicksburg, 

aces | Miss., granted continuance of special author- - 
ity to operate at night with 500 w. from May 
$5,138,949 5.18 $21.56 | 15 to June 15, 1932. 

4,081,623 4.12 17.12| WJDX, The Lamar Life Insurance Co., Jack- 
817,793 ‘82 3.43|s0n, Miss., granted authority to resume de- 
81,445 08 '34\ termination of operation power by direct 
51,504 05 .22 | system. 

106,584 ll '45| WDEV, Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt., 

, | granted authority to operate from 11 a. m. to 

iis nee |12 noon, and 2 to 4 p. m., E. S. T., May 18. 

$8,569,813 8.62 $35.95 The following stations were granted re- 

427,720 43 1.79|newal of licenses for the regular period: 

717,833 08 .33'KGCR, Watertown, S. Dak.; WJBC, LaSalle, 

549,412 55 2.30 | Ill.; WKJC, Lancaster, Pa.; WROL, Knoxville, 
2,103,441 2.12 8.82 | Tenn.; WSJS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

143,501 14 .60 The following stations were granted author- 
1,860,501 1.87 7.80 | ity to install automatic frequency control: 
1,145,801 1.16 4.81 | WLEY, Lexington, Mass.; WPG, Atlantic City, 

339,792 34 1.42|N. J.; WJAR, Providence, R. I.; WADC, Tal- 

299,464 30 1.26|madge, Ohio; KPRC, Houston, Tex.; KTLC, 
1,311,634 1.32 5.50| Houston, Tex.; WJBC, Birmingham, Ala.; 

37,398 .04 16 | KFBI, Milford, Kans.; KHJ, Los Angeles, Catif.; 

164,044 16 .69| KFRC, San Francisco; KGB, San Diego, Calif. 

‘77,696 .08 33 +~ + + 

32,576 03 14 

————  T~ a oe Michigan. ann Armor, Sain, granted ewe 
, o) chigan, n r, ch., gran 
53.981 28 ae me | construction permits for special experimental 

1.424.453 1.44 5.98 seatien. 34,600, 41,000, 61, and 60,000-400,000 
Ts ‘e ; C. w. 

WAPI Broadcasting Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
1g as .s granted extension of authority to make field 
237 442 "24 109 | intensity survey from May 4 to June 15. 

711/026 "72 298 American Airways, Inc., granted four li- 
5.655.985" 570 23.73 | censes for aircraft: 3,105, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 
8'720'375 8.79 36.58 | 3,447.5, 3,467.5, 3,457.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5 and 
1'948°904 1.96 g.is | £6825 Be een 3,222.5 and 4,917.5 ke., 

one" 7 : ay only, w. 

By in szs| Varney Air Lines, Inc., granted two air- 
188'810 ‘19 ‘7g | craft licenses, 3,105, 3,162.5, 9,172.5, 3,182.5, 
19'137 “02 “08 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,662.5 kce., 50 w. 

: Boeing Air Transport, Inc., granted aircraft 

——— “sae ——— | license, 3,105, 3,162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 5,572.5, 
$2,935,817 2.96 $12.31 | 5,582.5, 5,662.5 ke. 50 w. 

1,315,902 1.33 5.52 Radiomarine Corporation of America, Sa- 

1,055,027 1,06 4.42 vannah, Ga., granted public coastal telegraph 
381,620 33 1.60 | license, 143 and 500 kc. calling; 170, 
97,638 10 41 | and 476 kc. working; 500 w. Hours of opera- * 
38,658 04 .16| tion, 6 a. m. to 8 p. m., E. S. T., plus such 
46,972 .05 .20 | additional hours as occasional local traffic con- i 

| ditions necessitate. 

_—— |. WPDW, Metropolitan Police Department, 
$240,765 25 $1.01) Washington, D. C., granted modification of 
65,202 .07 .27 | license to increase power from 300 to 400 w. 

119,758 12 50 WNCG, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 

30,070 .03 ‘13|ica, aboard “Munorleans’; KFSH, aboard 
25,735 .03 .11 | “Utowana,” granted 60-day authority pending 
<eeEEED —_ receipt of formal a - operate sta- 
| tion of frequencies range, 6,170 to 16,680 kc.; 

$21,051,154 21.22 $88,31 | other particulars — = existing ae. 
KDJO, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 

1,011,665 1.02 4.24| aboard vessel “Oneida,” granted 60-day au- 
198,982 20 84 thority pending receipt of formal application 

" : ’ = newly — rs vi transmitter; 

requency range to c.; third-class 
laaaae | og general public service. 
24'260 ‘02 “10 KVAE, Radiomarine Corporation of America, 

1.964012 1°98 8.24 | sboard vessel “Lake Benhow,” granted au- 

3:274.048 3°30 13.74 | thority for 60 days pending receipt of formal 
101031 ‘to “42 application to operate 250 w. transmitter, re- 

1.075.606 108 451 placing 500 w.; 152 to 500 kc. 

769,509 -18 3.22 +~ + + 
1,659,710 1.67 6.96 | Set for hearing: 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp., Mit- 

‘ sree a 439 | chell. S. Dax., renewal of license. 

2,359, 18 "4 Gustav A. Jenkins, Antonito, Colo., construce 
177,306 ‘ 4) tion permit for new station; 1,200 ke., 100 w., 
586.146 59 2.46 share with KGEK and KGEW. 

a ‘ , KSO, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Clarinda, Iowa, 
434,168 44 1.82 | construction permit to move transmitter and 
256,710 .26 1.08 | studio from Clarinda to New Hope Township, 
326,972 .33 1.37| Iowa, and Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa, re- 
954,283 .96 4.00 | spectively. 

28,541 03 12) WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Service, Inc., 

160,187 16 ‘61 | Providence, R. I., modification of license to 

359.076 36 1.51 | ae ere ee from 250 to 500 w. on 

28 " 

sone 28 | wins uattuctn per to ts ne 

a 5 . bs 1 m per ‘or public coasta 
570,952 58 2.40 | telegraph service. - 

47 24 99 Modesto Irrigation District, ortable in 

208.287 18 73 Stanislaus and Tuolumne Counties, Califor- 

i. 05 “op | nia, construction permit for special emer- 

518386 "35 2°30 | Bency service, 3,184 ke., 712 w. 

90695 ‘09 38 WMBO, Inc., Auburn, N. Y., install auto- 

158'678 16 67 matic frequency control. 

39468 ‘04 17) . Southwestern Sales Corporation, 

541,054 55 2°27 Tulsa, Okla., modification of construction per- 

oy GAS 88 284 mit granted Nov. 17, 1931, to request ex- 








‘Expansion of Siekailiain. and Exports 


Of Lumber by Russia Analyzed in Survey 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mounting, domestic demand from inde | 
try and transport, not to mention the re- | 
quirements of the rural and urban popu- | maintained. 
lation. 


mit increased production, provided a suf- 
ficient supply of labor can be obtained and 


It should be pointed out, 


Consequently there is an acute | however, that during the past few years 


shortage of forest products, and exports |exports of young timber, such as pulp- 


are not being made out of a surplus pro- 
duction over domestic requirements. 


Expansion of Industry 


The Soviet lumber industry nas been 
considerably expanded since 1926, with 
many ,new mills being erected in the 
northern and western districts, from 
| which the greater part of the export tim- 
ber is obtained. Relatively little attention 
has been devoted to increasing the output 
of manufactured lumber, such as veneer 
and plywood, sash and door frames, and 
box boards. 

The forest resources of the northern 
| districts and the far east region will per- 


supply. 








Construction Is Proposed 


Of 3,288 Public Buildings 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
|over a much wider area than if the pro-| 
gram were limited to the provisions of the | 
| Employment Stabilizaion Act. Every State | 


of firewood. 





Not only would the cost of the construc- 
{tion be ultimately paid out of the funds 
‘derived from the business done in the 
|varicus communities, but over a period of | 
|years money would be saved to the Gov- 
| ernment which would otherwise be paid 
}out in rents. 

The bill further provides that bids for 
jall buildings shall be submitted within 30} 
|days after passage of the act. Local con-| 
tractors would be given preference, and 
|the bill specifically states that local labor 
|shall be used. Local architects, may be 
used to supervise the construction of the 
| buildings on a percentage basis. 

| A five-day week and an eight-hour day | 
|is made mandatory and is to apply to all| 
persons gmployed on the various projects | 
set forth*in the bill. 


| process. 


| Architect of the Capitol is directed to | 
prepare 12 floor plans which shall be 
| different exterior designs having due re- 
gard for the style of architecture pe- 
culiar to the various sections of the coun- 
| wy. 





| 1913. 


| wood and pit props, have expanded more 
|rapidly than those of more mature tim- 
|ber, which seemingly would indicate an 
uneconomic exploitation of the accessible | 
forests of these regions. 

Although the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics possesses more than 21 per cent 
of the world timber area, it accounts for 
only 11.1 per cent of the world timber | 
supply and 33 per cent of the European) 
This is to be accounted for by 
the insufficient development of the forest 
|industry of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the unequal distribution of the 
forest reserves throughcut the country, 
}and the difficulty of reaching the princi- 
|pal reserves in Asiatic Russia and the 
|mountain forests. 


80 Per Cent of Output Firewood 


Of the total world supply of timber, 
| 53.5 per cent is in the form of fuel, but 
of the total supply of Russian timber in 
1927-1928 about 62 per cent is in the form 
If it is taken into considera- | 
tion that the so-called timber for manu- 
facturing purposes also supplies a consid- 
erable percentage of fuel by-products in 
theh process of manufacture, it is not 
exaggeration to state that 80 per cent of! 
theh total amount of timber supplied by! 
the forests under the present conditions 
of utilization is used as fuel. 
\to this, the forests supply a large amount 
of fuel in the form of refuse in the logging 


In spite of its forest wealth, and in spite 
| of its relatively low per capita consumption | 
of lumber, there has always been felt and 
is still being felt in the U. S. S. R., com- 
| pared with other countries, an acute short- 
age of lumber for domestic purposes. 


Increase in Procurements 


The total timber procurements of the 
U. S. S. R. have grown from 3,757,500,000 
|cubie feet in 1924-25 to an estimated 8,- 
In order to facilitate the program the | 846,300,000 cubic feet in 1929-30. The five- 
year plan provides for an increase of the| 
total timber procurements to 11,819,700,000 | 
| varied to suit postal requirements, and 12) cubic feet in 1931. 

Exports of all timber products totaled 
| 7,356,642 metric tons in 1929-30, which was | 
96.83 per cent as high as the figure for 
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On Broadcasting 
And Radio Pleas 


Twenty Applications Grant- 








In addition 




















































































































































































































|tension of commencement and completion 
ie to May 1, 1932, and Aug. 15, 1932, respec- 
vely. 

WSB, Atlanta Journal Co., Atlanta, Ga., mod- 
ification of construction permit granted Nov. 
17, 1931, to request extension of commence- 
ment and completion dates to June 15, 1932, 
and Dec. 15, 1932, respectively. 

WBBM-WJBT, WBBM Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., modification of construc- 
tion permit granted Feb. 5, 1932, to request 
;extension of completion date from May 17, 
1932, to June 17, 1932. 

KFIZ, The Reporter Printing Co., Fond du 
Lac, Wis., construction permit to install new 
transmitter. 

-~ + + 


Applications other than broadcasting: 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
portable. new construction permit for 1,°66, 
2,390 ke., 15 w.; temporary broadcast pickup. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Mobile, Ala., new 
construction permit for 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,257.5, 
3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3.485, 5,602.5, 5,612.5, 
5,632.5 ke., 50 w.; aeronautical service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., portable on brown 
chain, license for 3,222.5, 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 3,- 
257.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 4,917.5, 5,692.5, 5,612.5, 5,632.5 
ke., 50 w.; aeronautical service. 

W9XB, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., license covering construction per- 
mit for 60,000-400,000 kc., 15 w.; general ex- 
perimental service. 

W6XS, Don Lee, Inc., Gardena, Calif., modi- 
fication of construction permit for extension 
of completion date to Nov. 1, 1932; experimen- 
tal visual broadcasting. 

.W9XK, The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
| City, Iowa, license covering construction per- 
mit for 2,000-2,109 kc., 50 w.; experimental 
| Visual broadcasting. 

Lester Murray and Jerome Wiesner, Dear- 
born, Mich., new construction permit for 40 
me., 100 w.; general experimental service. 

Alaska Packers Association, Chignik, Alaska, 
license covering construction permit for 500, 
460, 246, 252, 274 ke., 200 w.; coastal and 
point-to-point service. 











































































































































































































































































Effects of Debt Settlement 
In Silver to Be Studied 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

age purposes, if it does not now mint sil- 
ising to establish the use of silver for coin- 
age toa fineness of 9-10ths silver or prom- 
ver coin, would be permitted to pay at the 
rate of 1 ounce for each dollar of indebt- 
edness. The silver received by the United 
States would be coined into dollars and 
be deposited for the issuance of silver 
certificates. 

Senator Hayden said that silver pay- 
ment at the rate of 1% ounces for each 
| dollar would be paying 66 2-3 cents an 
ounce for the silver taken in in debt pay- 
ments, but the market price of silver now 
is only 30 cents an ounce. The immediate 
effect of the adoption of his resolution, 
Senator Hayden said, would be to raise 
the price of silver towards the level of 
66 2-3 cents an ounce. 

Annual debt payments being received 
by the United States amount to abouk 
$269,000,000, the Senator said. This sum,+# 
if paid in silver, would not have an ad- 
, Verse effect on conditions. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Capital Increase 


In Acquisition of 
Utilities Shown 


More Than Eight Millions 
Added on Books of Louis- 
iana Power Subsidiary, 
Federal Inquiry Told 





An appreciation of $8,645,245 in fixed 
capital, following the acquisition of cer- 
tain properties in 1927, was recorded on 
*the books of the Louisiana Power & Light 
Company, a subsidiary of the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Company group, ac- 
cording to testimony May 10 before the 
Federal Trade Commission by Charles R. 
Taylor, examiner. The Louisiana com- 
pany is being examined as part of the 
Commission’s general inquiry into public 
utilities, by order of Senate resolution. 

The examiner testified that under the 
terms of an agreement Aug. 1, 1927, be- 
tween L. Boyd Hatch and the Louisiana 
Power & Light Corporation, the Louisiana 
company acquired all the physical prop- 
‘erties and assets, except a few parcels of 
real estate of the Louisiana Electric Serv- 
,ice Corporation, the Louisiana Power 
Company, the Central Louisiana Power 
Company, the South New Orleans Light 
& Traction Company, the West New Or- 
leans Light & Traction Company and the 
Gretna Light & Power Company. 

Other Properties Acquired 

The agreement also included certain 
electric and gas properties in Louisiana 
operated under the name of Frank A. 
Reid, the examiner said, who acquired 
these properties through funds advanced ; 
by or at the instance of the Electric Power 
& Light Corporation. It was also pro- 
vided that certain properties carried in 
the name of R. H. Smith, who had ac- 
quired these properties through funds ad- 
vanced by Electric Power & Light, be 
transferred and assigned to the Louisiana 
‘Power & Light Company, he stated. 
'«'Mr. Taylor asserted that no mention was 
“made in the agreement as to the value of 
the properties and assets that were con- 
veyed to Louisiana Power & Light but 
that the directors, in approving the agree- 
ment, fixed a net value both for the prop- 
erties and assets acquired and for the 
notes and stock issued in consideration 
therefor at “not less than $19,000,000.” 


Fixed Capital as Recorded 


The examiner declared that the original 
charge to fixed capital on the books of 
the new Louisiana company was §$19,- 
299,574, as shown in tne opening journal 
entry, but that the total fixed capital of 
the predecessor companies, including the 
Smith properties but excluding the small 
_parcels of real estate excepted under the 
-agreement, was $9,627,354, resulting in an} 
appreciation of $9,672,220. 
According to fhe examiner’s testimony, 
the directors apparently gave considera- 
tion to “certain elements of an intangible 
character” in establishing the amount of 
$19,299,574 as the fixed capital as recorded 
on the books of the new company. These 
- intangible items, which included premium 
on bonds retired prior to reorganization 
and other expenses incident to reorganiza- 
tion, amounted to $1,026,974. When de- 
“ducted from the total appreciation in 
fixed capital there resulted a net appre- 
ciation of $8,645,245, he said. 
Growth in Fixed Capital 
The examiner stated that the company’s 
fixed capital grew from $19,267,351 in 1927 
to $31,815,550 at the close of 1930, the in- 
crease representing expenditures for new 
construction, additions, and extensions to 
existing and newly acquired properties, 
-and the acquisition of several miscellane- 
ous properties acquired from various 
sources. Of the total increase during 
this period in fixed capital of $13,277,847, 
property acquisitions accounted for $1,- 
869,488 and included privately owned and 
municipal properties located in 14 separate 
towns and cities, he said. 
Mr. Taylor testified that the Louisians 


Company was organized to consolidate | 


under one company and management the 
Louisiana properties which were acquired 
under the agreement in 1927. He ex- 


plained that the cost of these properties | 


could not be determined as they were 
acquired “in basket form” together with 
other properties in Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi for a combined cost of $52,425,920. 
‘ Service of Company 

The Louisiana Power and Light Com- 
pany, it was stated, supplies electric 
power and light and other public utility 
service in a wide area in northen and east- 
ern Louisiana, and in the southern part 
of the State north and west of New 
Orleans. Its activities, although con- 
fined primarily to electric, also include 
gas, water, ice and transportation. 

The company at the close of 1930 served 
an estimated population of 152,000 and 
supplied utility services in 122 communi- 
ties. Customers served numbered 32,354, 
of which number 23,863 were furnished 
. electricity, 5,708 ratural gas and 2,783 
water, it was set forth. 


Return on Investment 

The rate of return on fixed capital as 
recorded on the books of the company, 
after deducting depreciation and all taxes, 
amounted to 7.95 per cent in 1930 and 7.5 
per cent in 1929, according to the exam- 
iner. He declared, however, that the rate 


| people, is by common law entitled to a 


} insolvent bank. 


| tutional and illegal. 


For State Deposits 


Connecticut Files Petition for 
Prior Claim .on Funds 
In Closed Bank 


Hartford, Conn., May 10. 


Attorney General Warren B, Burrows, 
acting for State Treasurer Roy C. Wilcox, 
today filed in the Superior Court an ap- 
plication of the State of Connecticut that 
funds now held by the City Bank and 
Trust Company in the name of the State 
and totaling $350,289.20, be considered by 
the receiver of the bank as a preferred 
claim, and to be paid to the State before 
the payment of any claims of either de- 
positors or creditors. 

The action of the Attorney General is 
the first step in an effort to obtain pay- 
ment of State funds, amounting in all to 
about $670,000, and. on deposit in 13 closed 
banks. If the court grants the applica- 
tion with relation to the City Bank, where 
more than half the total of State funds 
in closed banks are on deposit, it will 
serve as a basis for action against other 
banks. The Attorney General is invoking 
the common law on which to base his 
claims. 

The petition relates that the general 
funds on deposit in the commercial de- 
partment of the bank are held by the 
treasurer of the Satte as the representa- 
tive and trustee of all the people of Con- 
necticut, the funds being raised by taxa- 
tion and belong to the State of Connecti- 
cut while in the hands of the Treasurer. 
It is contended that the State, as a sover- 
eign power and representing all of its 


conference for all funds due it from an 
insolvent estate. 

It is claimed that by statute, debts due 
to the State of Connecticut have been pre- 
ferred. It is held that unless the interests 
of all the people of the State in funds 
collected from them through taxation are 
preferred claims in the case of an in- 


ple will be used for the benefit of those 
comparatively few citizens who may be at 
the moment depositors or creditors of the 
The Attorney General 
contends that such use for the benefit of 
a few of funds belonging to all of the 
people of the State would be unconsti- 





No Proof of Dumping 
Of Canadian Lumber 


Treasury Department Declines 
To Restrict Importations 


Conclusive evidence is lacking that 
lumber from Canada and British Colum- 
bia is being dumped in the United States 
contrary to the Antidumping Act of 1921, 
and the Treasury Department declines to 
issue a finding against these imports, Sey- 
mour Lowman, Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, has just announced. 

Appraisements on Canadian. lumber 
which customs officials have withheld 
pending the decision may now be made, 
according to Mr. Lowman’s statement, 
which follows in full text: 

To Collectors of Customs and Others 
Concerned: Upon the complaint of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tiort and the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, investigation has been made of 
allegations that lumber manufactured in 
the Province of British Columbia, Do- 
minion of Canada, has been and is being 
dumped on the United States market con- 
trary to the provisions of the Antidumping 
Act of 1921. 

After careful consideration of the evi- 
dence gathered in this investigation, I 
have reached the conclusion that a finding 
of dumping with respect to lumber im- 
ported from the Province of British Co- 
lumbia, Dominion of Canada, is not jus- 
tified and must decline to issue such a 
finding. 

Appraising officers who have been with- 
holding appraisements of the commodity 
mentioned are authorized to make their 
appraisement reports without regard to 
any question of dumping. 


Study of Competition 
Of Government Asked 


Inquiry on Business Activities 
Sought by Mr. Shannon 


An investigation of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise is asked 
in a resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Shannon (Dem.), of Kansas City, Mo. 

The investigating committee would be 
|composed of five Members of the House 
| to be appointed by the Speaker, and would 
be directed to report to the House not 
later than Dec. 15, 1932, the results of its 











mendations as it deems advisable. 


| The resolution states that “protests 


business in direct and unfair competition 
with its citizens are being received from 
|communities throughout the Nation,” and 


nomic conditions, “there exists ar’ imme- 
diate necessity for the curtailment of the 
tendency of the Government to engage 





of return, after deducting the apprecia- 
tion in fixed capital, would amount to 


11.72 per cent in 1930 and 11.65 per cent | 


in 1929. 

The rate of return on average invested 
capital as recorded on the books of the 
company amounted to 11.24 per cent in 
1930 and 9.88 per cent in 1929, the exam- 
iner stated, but amounted to 30 per cent 
in 1930 and 27.3 per cent in 1929 after 
deducting the appreciation. 


Seasonal Business Abroad 
Below Normal Activity 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


exports are running at about half of last 
year's figures. 

The rising cost of living in several Aus- 
tralian cities has led to a slight advance 
in the Federal basic wage scale there. 

The general movement of merchandise 
in the Philippine Islands is being further 

, curtailed by the necessity of restricting 
»credits to small dealers, causing the clos- 
ing of several trading establishments. 

Despite the Spring season, there has 
been no revival in Czechoslovak business. 
On the contrary, the depression has deep- 
ened in several branches. 

A small spasmodic amelioration has ap- 
peared in a few branches of French busi- 
ness, but in general the gain is less than 
seasonal. 
is conspicuously absent and imports are 
increasing despite the quota policy. 


It is impossible to detect any radical | 


improvement in the general business sit- 
uation in Canada, athough a slight pick-up 
is reported from the Prairie Provinces, 
~owing to the improved crop prospects this 
year. The codfish catch of Newfoundland 
has been fair this year, but the inability 
of many local merchants to finance the 
fishermen may result in curtailed activity. 

Domestic commerce and 

razil are slightly stronger, and import 
ifemand is also apparently tending to re- 

ve with the continued strengthening of 
exchange. 


The Spring revival of exports | 


industry in| 


| 


Government from many of the fields in 
which such competition also exists.” 

Such competitive business activities on 
the part of the Government may be abol- 
ished or restricted without impairing the 
necessary and orderly functions of gov- 
;ernment, the report states, citing a num- 
| ber of protests which have been received 
|relative to the “disastrous effects on pri- 
| vate business of Government competition.” 


“Blue Sky’ Law Upheld 


j 





Oklahoma City, Okla., May 10. 


The new Oklahoma securities, or “blue | 


|sky” law passed by the 1931 Legislature, 


| has been upheld as constitutional by Dis- | 


|tiret Judge Jesse J. Worten in Osage 
County District Court at Pawhuska. The 
judge’s ruling came with the conviction of 
& casualty company stock salesmen, 
charged with selling securities without a 
permit from the State Securities Com- 
;mission. Two sentences of two years in 
|prison, to run concurrently, and of $1,000 
| fines, were assessed. 


| 
| 


Fee for Late Auto Registry - 
Protested in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., May 10. 

A bill to prohibit the State Insurance 
Commissioner from levying an additional 
premium on car owners who register their 
|cars after April 1 has just been filed with 
the clerk of the Massachusetts House of 
| Representatives by Representatives 
Charles T. Cavanagh of Cambridge and 
John J. Crowley of Somerville. 
The Representatives said that many mo- 
|torists have delayed registering their cars 
in order to save money “only to have the 
| Insurance Commissioner levy an additional 
premium of 5 per cent or more.” They 


solvent debtor, the funds of all the peo- | 


investigation together with such recom-| 


against the entrance of Government into} 
that, due to the present depressed eco- | 


in business in competition with private | 
enterprise, and for the withdrawal by the | 


By Oklahoma Court) 
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Preference Asked Bill to Guarantee State Fund Urged 


Reserve System 
Deposits Opposed 


Banking Commissioner | of 
Texas Asserts Treasury 
Deficit Should Not Be In- 
creased by Such Plan 





By James Shaw 
Texas State Banking Commissioner 


In times such as we now have there is 
always a clamor for remedial legislation. 
We try to saddle upon the Nation or State 
the load we have made ourselves. In such 


times legislation should be most carefully 
studied and pondered before it ts put into 
our statutes. 


Congress to guarantee bank deposits of 
all Federal reserve bank members. This 
law would take from the United States 
approximately $165,000,000 that has been 
paid into the Treasury as franchise taxes 
by Federal reserve banks since their or- 
ganization, and would take approximately 
$150,000,000 of the surplus funds of the 
Federal reserve banks, and these sums to 
be supplemented by a Yevy of $200,000,000 
more upon the member banks at the start, 
and annual levies thereafter, and this 
fund to again revive the pipe dream of 
guaranteeing bank deposits—that pernici- 
ous system whereby the incompetent and 
unscrupulous banker is placed on equal 
footing with the one who has built up a 


| good name and a sound institution where 


depositors need no other protection than 
the capital of the bank itself, backed by 
the honor and integrity of the men be- 
hind it. 

With a $2,000,000,000 deficit in the Na- 
tional Treasury I see no reason why that 
deficit should be further increased by tak- 
| ing funds paid in by the Federal reserve 
| banks, or why the Federal reserve banks 


capital to any such scheme, or why the 
| member banks should be forced to contrib- 
jute in any such manner After our ex- 
perience ‘n Texas with the guaranty fund, 
I know that any banker who went through 
the guaranty fund period as a member 
wil} shudder to think of putting up funds 
in this manner again. 





Issue of Treasury Bills 
Overbid by 275 Millions 


Secretary of the Treasury Mills an- 
nounced May 9 that the tenders for $75,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
bills dated May 11, 1932, and maturing 
Aug. 10, 1932, which were offered on May 
5, were opened at the Federal reserve 
banks on May 9. 

The tota! amount applied for was $351,- 
661,000. The highest bid made was 99.880, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
0.47 per cent on an annual basis. 


to an interest rate of about 0.72 per cent 


on an annual basis. 
amount bid for at the latter price was ac- 


Treasury.) 





Indiana Officer Opposes 
Federalization of Banking 


4 

j Indianapolis, Ind., May 10. 
Luther F. Sy: 
missioner, has declared himself as “unal- 
terably opposed” to any attempt at fed- 
eralization of the American banking system 
and asserted that he believed that such 
. perenEe is already assured of de- 
eat. 

“Back of this whole movement for fed- 

eralization is an effort of interested parties 
to build here the English system, such as 


out the British Empire. 

“I consider such a movement as Nn- 
American and entirely outside of the 
American tradition. 

“Our history is one of the building up 
of the vast normal American prosperity 
from small business units and the inde- 
pendent bank. It is wrong to blame that 
system for the collapse of the recent past 
| without considering the credit that is due 
| to the same system for previous prosper- 
ous years. 

“The fact of the matter is that centrali- 
zation, through chain and branch bank- 
ing, was already under way when the 
catastrophe occured and may have been 
a factor in bringing it about. 

“A bank should be a part of the com- 
munity. If all are federalized that surely 
will not be the case. 


to guarantee deposits in all banks asso- 
ciated with the Federal Reserve is also 
discrimnatory and should not, and in my 
opinion cannot, be passed.” 


Foreign Funds. in Australia 
Now Being Transferred 


to prices has caused the transfer from 


funds previously held there awaiting im- 


sioner E. C. Squire, Sydney. 


stated. 


for of sterling funds in London. 


laide, Hobart, Melbourne, and Perth, 
was stated.—(Department of Commerce.) 


Order Asked in Nebraska 
- For Federal Loan to Bank 


to pledge assets for the security. 


such an order of court,” 


in the nature of a test of my right a 


has this authority under the State law 





characterized the additional charge as 
“unfair, unreasonable and unwarranted.” 





to set a time for hearing the application. 


At this time there is a bill pending in) 


| should be required to divert part of their| 


The 
lowest bid accepted was 99.817, equivalent'| 


Only part of the 


cepted. The total amount of bidsaccepted 
was $76,744,000. The average price of 
Treasury bills to be issued is 99.829. The 
average rate on a bank discount basis is! 
about 0.68 per cent—(Department of the 


mons, State Banking Com- | 


prevails in Canada and elsewhere through- 


“Effort to get the Federal Government 


Rendition of the experts’ report rec-| 
ommending exchange contro] as a help 


provement in the exchange rates, accord- 
ing to a radiogram from Trade Commis-|the ar value of the acquired bonds $18,150 


The London funds of the Commonwealth 
Bank declined from £22,100,000 on March | 
21, to £15,700,000 on May 2, the report | delivered to Morrison in this transaction was 


A bill has been introduced in Parliament 
authorizing the shipment to England of, 
gold now held in the note issue reserve 
in Australia, and the substitution there- 


Increased living costs has caused a slight 
increase in the basic Federal wage in Ade- 
it 


Lincoln, Nebr., May 10. 

E. H. Luikart, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, as receiver 
of the Nebraska State Bank, Bloomfield, 
Nebr., has filed an application in the dis- | 
trict court of Knox County for an order |$379.321 more than the final valuation at which 
authorizing him to secure a loan from the |t 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 


“I have been informed that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation desires 


receiver to pledge assets of a failed bank | 
for a Federal loan. If necessary to satisfy | 
the Federal body as to a receiver’s right | down on the basis of cost, then? 
to pledge assets of a failed bank, the ap- 
plication can be carried to the Supreme 
Court of the State for a final decision. The 
attorney general of Nebraska has given 
an opinion holding that a bank receiver | 


The district court of Knox County is asked | 


For Bank Failures 


Accrual of Interest on State 
Deposits to Prevent Closings 
Proposed in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 10. 


A bank failure prevention fund esti- 
mated to accrue at the rate of $1,000,000 
or more a year out of the bank interest 
on State deposits has been suggested for 
Indiana by the Banking Commissioner, 
Luther F. Symons. 

Legislation is needed to stabilize State 
banking conditions, in the opinion of Mr. 
Symons, who declared orally that he be- 
lieves there is considerable merit in the 
so-called “Iowa plan,’ which, he pointed 
out, failed to become a law in the State 
from which it takes its name. 

Under the pian, all interest received on 
State deposits in banks is conserved in 
a revolving fund to be used to prevent 
bank failures, he said. The good years 
would permit the piling up of millions of 
dollars, he explained, to be used in some 
such manner as Federal funds are now be- 
ing employed by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 
In Indiana, where the interest on all 
State deposits is 2 per cent per annum, 
the fund would be built up at the rate of 
$1,000,000 or more a year, he continued. 
Should such a fund have been accruing 
during the years of prosperity, Mr. Symons 
asserted, it would have formed a great 
bulwark to prevent bank failures. 


California Will Issue 
Veterans’ Home Bonds 


| 








Sacramento, Calif., May 10. 


A $3,000,000 issue of Veterans’ Home and 
Farm bonds, comprising the last block of 
the $20,000,000 approved by the voters at 
the 1930 election, will be formally offered 
for sale May 19 by State Treasurer Chas 
G. Johnson, it has been announced by 
George M. Stout, Secretary of the Vet- 
erans’ Welfare Board. 

The bonds will bear interest at the rate 
of 4'¢ per cent, and the proceeds of the 
issue will be used to finance the purchase 
of homes and farms for California’s World 
War veterans. 

A total of $47,000,000 in veterans bonds 
have already been sold under the veterans 
bond acts approved by the voters in 1922, 
1926 and 1930, the proceeds have been in- 
vested through the Veterans’ Welfare 
Board for the purchase of these farms 
and homes for 11,000 ex-service men. 

“The proceeds of the bond. issue will 
be expended within a very limited time 
for purchasing homes and farms, as there 
are already on file more approved appli- 
cations of ex-service men than it will be 
possible to accommodate from the sale of 
these bonds,” Mr. Stout said. 





Acquisition of Utility 
By Group Is Described 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


outstanding in comparison with the quantity 
acquired by Consumers Power Company? 

A. The common stock outstanding was $3,- 
375,000 or $1,500 more than the par value of 
the stock acquired by Consumers Power Com- 
pany. The $1,500 of stock no doubt repre- 
sented diretcors’ qualifying shares. 

Q. What was the total capital stock equity 
of the Minneapolis General Electric Company 
as sh wn by the balance sheet at June 30, 
1912? A. $5,053,869. 

Q. What was the book value of that part of 
the equity that was acquired by Northern 
States Power Company? A. $5,045,067. 

Q. What was the book value of the acquired 
equity as finally set up on the books of Con- 
sumers Power Company? 

A. $10,265,385; that is, at an excess of $5,- 
220,291 over the book value of the same por- 
tion as it stood on the books of The Minnea- 
polis General Electric Company. 

Q. Does this book value of $10,265,385 at 
which the acquired equity was set up on the 
books of Consumers Power Company include 
any excess of cost to Consumers Power Com- 
pany? 

A. It was the cost to the Consumers Power 
Company. 

Q. It was not in excess of cost? A. No, sir. 
a ae 





Q. How much of that income accrued to 
the stocks that were acquired by Consumers 
|Power Company? A. $599,077. 

Q. You took that figure from page 81 of 
your report, did you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Consumers Power Company later 
acquire the outstanding shares of preferred 
}and common stock of the Minneapolis Gen- 
eral Electric Company? 
| A. The remaining 70 shares of preferred 
stock were acquired during the next four 
| years at a total cost of $13,027. 
| Q. We come to another acquisition, the 
acquisition of Sioux Falls Light and Power 
Company, taken up at page 84 of Mr. Ogle’s 
report. Did Consumers Power Company pur- 
chase the assets of this company in August, 
1914? 

A. Yes, sir. It purchased from M. A. Mor- 
rison all of the assets of Sioux Falls Light 
and Power Company for a consideration con- 
sisting of the assumption of $1,189,000 face 
amount of mortgage bonds that were out- 
standing against the properties and the pay- 
ment to Morrison, or order, of $208,150 in cash. 

Consumers Power Company also purchased 
from Morrison $144,000 face amount of gen- 
eral mortgage 5 per cent bonds of Sioux Falls 
Light and Power Company and agreed to pay 
to Morrison in full payment of the consid- 
eration therefor and of the $208,150, the fol- 
lowing: 

$280,000 face amount of three and one-half 
year 6 per cent collateral lien notes of Con- 
sumers Power Company, and 

$54,000 face amount of 6 per cent promis- 
sory notes of Consumers Power Company due 
June 1, 1917. The contracts also provided 
that the business taken over from Sioux Falls 
Light and Power Company should contain 
working capital as of July 31, 1914, amount- 
jing to $38,070. 
| + + 


Q. At what valuation and in what manner 
did ‘Yonsumers Power Company set up the 
acquired assets on its books? 

A. It charged $208,150 to construction ex- 





| 





Australia of a large amount of foreign | penditures and it charged to plant and fran~- 


chises the $1,189,000 which was the amount 
of bonded indebtedness assumed. Bonds in 
Treasury account was charged with $144,000. 


Was credited to bond discount. 
Q. How did the item of bond discount arise? 
A. The face amount of collateral lien notes 
and the 6 per cent promissory note that were 


$18,150 less than the sum of the $144,000 face 


that was payable to Morrison in cash; s0 
that the acquired bonds may be said to have 
been acquired at a discount of $18,150. 
Nevertheless the bonds were set up as an 
acset at face value. The bond discount was 
credited with the amount of the discount at 
that time, but later that credit was trans- 
ferred to the property account and reduced 
the book value to the extent of $18,150. 
| @Q. Were certain adjustments later 
| pursuant to that provision in the contract 
|which provided that the acquired business 
should have a working capital of $38,070? 
| A. Yes, sir. The net result after all ad- 
| justments had been made was a book value 
| of $1,349,638 for the assets that were acquired 
|in this operation. alk 


made 


sets of Sioux Falls Light and Power Company 

|earried on that company’s books as of Aug. 
1914: which was approximately the date 

| of the purchase from Morrison? 

A. At a gross valuation of $1,728,959, or 


hey were placed on the books of Consumers 
Power Company. 

Q. Or, to put it the other way around, these 
|assets were recorded on the books of Con- 
| Sumers Power Company at a $379,321 less than 
|} the amount at which they stood on the books 
| of Sioux Falls Light and Power Company prior 


,” Mr, Luikart/to the transfer? A. Yes, sir. 
stated orally, “so this application has been 
s | books of Northern States Power Company at 


Q. However, were the assets records on the 


any sum in excess of the cost to that com- 
pany? A. No, sir. 

Q. There was neither a write-up nor write- 
A. Correct. 

Q. Who controlled Sioux Falls Light and 
|Power Company properties. Did Consumers 

Power Company purchase certain properties of 
|that company on Nov. 9, 1915? 

A. Yes, sir. It purchased from R. J. Graff 
| the properties of ll Rapids Light and Power 
Company for the consideration of $26,970.50 in 

ash. 

Q. That is about all there is to that story 
| then? A. Yes, sir. 


amount of bonds acquired and the $208,150 


Q. At what valuation were the capital as- | 


| 





Control of Holding Companies 


to that portion of the majority report with 


In Rail Measure Is Criticized 





Increase in Powers of I. C. C. 





ee that the railroads of the country are in a “very serious condition” 
and that the present depressed condition of the rail industry is no time to 
“subject them to a major suggical operation,” Representative Beck (Rep.), of 
Philadelphia, Pa., in a separate minority report filed with that of the majority of 
the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, recommended that no 
attempt be made at this time to regulate railroad holding companies as urged by 
the majority relative to passage of the bill (H. R. 11677). Representative Beck was 
joined in his dissent by three other Committee members. 

(The. majority report, recommending passage of the bill, and which also contem- 
plated retroactive repeal of the recapture provision (section 15a) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, was published in the issue of May 9. A minority report by Repre- 
sentative Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., in which four other members joined, 
opposing retroactive repeal of 15a, was printed in the issue of May 10.) 

The Beck minority report was supported by Representatives Cooper (Rep.), of 
Youngstown, Ohio; Wyant (Rep.), of Greensburg, Pa., and Igoe (pem.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

These Committee members stated that they were opposed to granting further 
powers to the Interstate Commerce Commission, particularly at a time of depression 
in the railroad industry, and pointed out that the proposal may increase the present 
lack of confidence in rail securities by the investing public, and “possibly lead to a 
grave financial crisis.” 

The Beck minority report follows in full text: 


street eS 

In such event, the acquisition by a com- 
mon owner of a control of two competing 
roads is within the Federal power, not be- 
cause the ownership of stock is 
commerce, but because the use of such stock 
to eliminate competitive conditions and mo- 
nopolize interstate traffic does bear a sub- 
stantial relation to that freedom of commerce 
which the Constitution was intended to 
protect. 

In this case, the only suggestion of a sub- 
stantial relation to the free flow of interstate 
commerce is that in the opinion of the Com- 
mission the control of two carriers may in- 
terfere with a plan for the consolidation of 
railroads which Congress authorized the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to prepare. 
This plan, at best a visionary dream, was only 
a plan to. be submitted to the railroad car- 
riers for their voluntary acceptance or re- 


The undersigned feel constrained to dissent 


reference to the control of holding companies 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

We regret that two unrelated subjects have 
been united in this billj one, originally H. R. 
11677, referring to the repeal of the recapture 
clause of the Transportation Act, and the 
other, H. R. 11643, referring to the matter of 
holding companies. 

1. We do not dissent to the repeal of the 
recapture clause of the Transportation Act. 
Whatever its merits may have been when that 
Act was passed, its enforcement has been 
found to be impracticable, and even if prac- 
ticable it would impose upon many railroad 
companies in this period of acute financial 
stringency an impossible and destructive 
burden. 

The fact that the Interstate Commerce 


STATE BANKING 


interstate | 





Illinois Rulings 


On Licensing of 
Minority Report Also Protests Against Any 


Agents Explained 


‘Enforcement of Qualifica- 
tion Act Discloses Some 
Unethical Practices, State 


Official Tells Field Group 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
| licensed agent or broker or a licensed so- 
| licitor for a licensed agent or broker. 
“Rebates to policyholders (except div- 
idends due under the terms of the policy) 
are contrary to public policy and in viola- 
tion of the agent’s and broker’s license 
laws unless the policyholder is licensed 
as aforesaid.’ 
Bank Licensing Controversial 

“The matter of the licensing of banks 
as brokers in this State is indeed a con- 
troverted question and one in which the 
Official determination by the Attorney 
General has been sought by the Auditor 
of Public Accounts, who has supervision 
}of the banking institutions of this State. 

“The obstacle with which we are con- 
fronted in the licensing of banks is that 
the Qualification Act provides that any 
corporation or partnership may be li- 
;censed as a broker if same can qualify. 
The contention of the Auditor of Public 
|Accounts has been (whether or not his 
contention will be sustained is a matter 
of conjecture) that the Banking Act does 
not confer the authority upon banks to 
}engage in a general insurance business 
and the Auditor has taken the position 
that it is contrary to the Banking Act 
under which the banks of this State op- 


| 
































| the stock. 


Commission, with its practical experience of 
12 years in attempting to enforce the recap- 
ture clause, has recommended its repeal, con- 
firms our conclusion that such repeal would 
be a constructive measure of great value and 
we, therefore, concur in so much of the ma- 
jority_report as recommends such repeal. 

2. This constructive measure is of such 
value at the present time that it is a matter 
of regret to the undersigned that it was com- 
bined with a bill which seeks to vest new and 
unprecedented powers in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which, if passed, 
would, in our judgment, create serious alarm 
in the minds of the investing public. 

In our judgment the holding company pro- 





visions of the proposed law seek to confer a 
power upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine under what circum- 
stances any person or corporation shall ac- 
quire and own the shares of railroad com- 


panies. 
++ + 


It gives the Commission power to “require 
such person (the owner of such stock) to take 
such action as may be necessary in the opin- 
ion of the Commission to prevent continu- 
ance of such violation” and the substance of 
the inhibited transaction is the acquirement 
by any person of “control or management in 
a common interest of any two or more car- 
riers,”’ or if the stock be already acquired ‘“‘to 
continue to maintain control of management 
accomplished or effectuated in violation of 
this paragraph.” 

Moreover, the proposed bill further pro- 
vides that if any such holding subjects “such 


carrier to the control of another carrier or to| 


common control of another carrier’ or pre- 
vents or hinders “the carrying out of any 
part of such plan” (the plan being a sug- 
gested consolidation of railroads), that in the 
event the Commission may restrict “the ex- 
ercise of the voting power of such person 
with respect to such stock or other share 
capital (by requiring the deposit thereof with 
a trustee or other appropriate means) to 
the extent necessary to prevent such holding 
from continuing to have such effects.” 

It will be noticed that the control by 
any person or carrier of more than one rail- 
road corporation has no necessary relation 
to competitive conditions or monopolization 
and, therefore, does not necessarily involve 
any monopolization of commerce. 

A person or a corporation, which bought a 
controlling interest in a New England rail- 
road and then acquired a controlling inter- 
est in a railroad on the Pacific coast, wholly 
for purposes of investment, would be within 
the provisions of the statute, even though 
there could be, in the nature of the case, no 
competition between the two railroads or any 
other relation that would affect the free flow 
of commerce. 

In the last analysis, the proposed law 
means that if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is of opinion that it is not in the 
public interest for one man or &@ corpora- 
tion, being a holding company, to have the 
control through stock ownership of more than 
one carrier, that the Commission can com- 
pel him to divest himself of the stock or 
forfeit its most valuable right, 1. e., the right 
to vote as such stockholder. 


+ + + 


The validity under the Constitution of such 
a statute at once suggests itself. If justified 
at all, it can only be under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. It is elementary 
that the Federal Government has no power 
over railroad corporations except in so far 
and to the extent that they are engaged in 
interstate commerce. In the case of Adair 
v. :. i U. 8S. Reports, the Supreme 
Court said: 


is the power to prescribe rules by which such 
commerce must be governed. Manifestly, any 
rule prescribed for the conduct of interstate 
commerce in order to be within the compe- 
tency of Congress under its power to regulate 
commerce among the States must have some 
real or substantial relation to or connection 
with the commerce regulated.” 

It May be well to recall the facts of that 
leading case. Under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, Congress has passed a law 
which made it a criminal offense for any rail- 


road carrier in interstate commerce to dis-| 


charge an employe, similarly engaged in such 
commerce, because he was a member of a 
railroad union. In that case it was forcefully 
contended that as these railroad employes con- 
ducted the operations of interstate transporta- 
tion, and as their membership, or lack of 
membership, in a labor union might conceiv- 
ably affect the efficiency of their labor, that 
such a prohibition had a direct and sub- 
stantial relation to interstate commerce. 

The Supreme Court negatived this conten- 
tion upon two grounds. It held, in the first 
place, that membership in railroad labor or- 
ganizations had no such direct or substantial 
relation to the current of interstate commerce 
as to justify Congress in passing the law, and 
it further held, in the second place, that even 
if such a prohibition could be otherwise justi- 


by the Fifth Amendment, and that it was 
violation of that amendment and a depriva- 
tion of the liberty and property of a railroad 
carrier to say that it could not determine 
whether ‘t would employ union labor or non- 
union labor. 

++ + 


The contention thus negatived had much 
more to support it than the provisions of 
this bill to which we object. Shares of stocks 
in raUroad corporations are acquired by in- 
dividuals or corporations under State laws. 
They are valuable property rights, and the 
greatest of these rights is the ‘right to vote 
The mere ownership of railroad 
shares is not interstate commerce, nor is the 
exercise of the voting power a subject of in- 
terstate commerce, unless it in some way ob- 
structs the free flow of such commerce. 








| 


fied as a regulation of commerce, yet the com- | 
merce clause was restricted in its operations | 


| 


| 


|of Federal power, 


{eliminate competitive conditions or monop- 


\ stock if there is an appeal to the courts, but 
“THe power to regulate interstate commerce | 


| Greater power, and with the growth of this! are t, 


erate. 

“Exhaustive opinions have been ren- 
dered to this Department sustaining both 
sides of the question. However, we have 
declined to honor the application of any 
bank, pending the outcome of the ruling 
by the Attorney General. 

“In the matter of licensing nonresident 
agents the Department was confronted 
with a perplexity of questions upon which 
we have taken a very definite stand. The 
retaliatory provision of our  Broker’s 
Qualification Act provides that if a resi- 
dent having his principal place of busi- 
ness within this State and duly licensed 
as such under the supervision of this act 
may not be licensed as a broker in such 
other State, then any broker or resident 
having his principal place of business in 
| such other State shall not be licensed as 
a broker in this State, anything with this 
act to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Ruling on Nonresident Agents 


“The difficulty arises, however, that 
while a number of States have no pro- 
vision under which they may license ‘a 
broker, they do permit nonresident agents 
to register within their State, and were 
we to adhere strictly to the language of 
this section, we would in substance be 
penalizing the resident of another State, 
only for the reason that the other State 
J is unable, by reason of the lack of a proper 
law, to qualify the residents of our State. 

“We have adopted a ruling known as 
Ruling No. 12, which we believe is very 
generous in its interpretation, but which 
we believe will best conserve the interests 
of brokers of this State as well as those 
of other States who desire to be qualified 
in this State. The ruling reads as fol< 
lows: 

“In any State which does not have a 
| statute requiring an Illinois broker or 
agent to secure a license in such State, 
but which permits, by official ruling of the 
Insurance Department of such State, Illi- 
nois agents and brokers to place business 
with resident agents of such State and 
receive brokerage thereon, Illinois will H- 
cense as nenresident brokers qualified ap< 
plicants from such State.’” 


jection. 

No one has as yet seriously contended that 
under the Commerce power the Commission, 
or Congress, could consolidate the railroads 
of the United States against the wishes of the | 
States that incorporated them and against 
the wishes of the owners who invested in such 
State corporations in good faith. 

If Congress could disrupt the entire rail- 
road system of this country, as formed under 
State corporation, by compelling them _ to 
consolidate any two or more systems, then 
State laws and State charters become mere 
scraps of paper. As the Commission was 
simply authorized to suggest, and not to im- 
pose, a plan of consolidation, and has no 
power under existing law to do any more, 
the attempt of Congress by the proposed bill 
to vest in the Commission a right not merely 
to say whether the control of two noncom- 
petitive carriers is prejudicial to the plan of 
consolidation, but to compel the owners of 
the stocks to part with the voting wer of 
such stocks, surely bears no such substantial 
relation to interstate commerce as to justify 
the proposed legislation. 

In other words, such control of mere owner- 
ship of stock is not a regulation of com- 
merce within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. Even if it could be regarded as a con- 
stitutional regulation of interstate commerce, 
yet, as in the Adair case, it would be subject 
to the Fifth Amendment, and we believe that 
the Supreme Court would not hesitate to say 
that to vest in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an arbitrary power to compel the 
owners of railroad stocks to part with the 
most valuable right of voting the stock, 
would be to take their liberty and property | 
without due process of law. 


++ + 


The owner of such stock, 
would have no day in court. The flat of the| 
Interstate Commerce Commission, a purely 
political tribunal, would be final, and if this 
is not a denial of due process of law it Is 
dificult to say what would be. 

Interstate Commerce, and, therefore, the 
power of the Federal Government, begins 
when the traffic, whether of persons or 
freight, starts from a point in one State and | 
ends when in the course of a continuous | 
transportation the traffic has reached its des- 
tination in another State. 

Unquestionably, the control of this com- 
merce, which is the beginning and the ena 
necessarily involves many 
antecedent conditions, over which the Fed- | 
eral Government has power, because that | 
power has a distinct and substantial relation | 
to conditions under which such interstate 
traffic moves. For example, the capital siruc- 
ture of railroad companies has a neccessary | 
bearing upon the reasohableness of rates, and | 
the supervision of such capital structure by 
the Federal Government is, therefore, jus- 
tified. 

Again it is clear that the exercise of voting 
power by owners of railroad stock could be 
used to eliminate competitive conditions in 
transportation rates or service and, therefore, | 
the control of two competitive rates in order 
to monopolize the traffic will justify the Fed- | 
eral Government in dissolving a holding com- | 
pany, which controls the voting power of the | 
two competing companies. This was the 
point in the famous Northern Securities case, | 
193 U. S. page 197. 

We do not claim, therefore, that Congress 
could not vest a power in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to determine whether own- | 
ership of stock in two competing carriers by | 
a person or a holding company may not 50 | 





in that event, 





Oklahoma to Refuse Loans 
From School Land Funds 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 10. 


New applications for loans from the 
State land funds will not be considered 
this year, because of the heavy demand 
|for loans in past years and delinquencies 
this year which have been a drain on the 
funds, according to A. L. Beckett, secre- 
ey for the Commissioners of the Land 

ce. 


He said extensions have been made on 
about 1,000 of the 15,000 loans outstanding 
because borrowers have been unable to 
make payments on the principal and pay 
the interest. About 1,000 foreclosure suits 
are pending. 

In the case of many of the 2,000 loans 
which have come due within the last year 
and on which the borrower was unable to 
pay the interest, the loans have been ex- 


i for a five-year term, Mr. Beckett 
said. 


The loan fund has been exhausted for 
more than a year. In February, 1931, ap- 
| plications for loans toaled $3,000,000. An 
nere is any | area: $1,500,000 was taken from the 
eral power on the part of the Federal Gov-~-| public building fund by appropriatio: 
ernment = determine who chall oun, o vere mente buildings y appropriations fee 
and who shall not own or vote railroad s S, " 
especially @s these shares are those of cor-| Mr. Beckett said the Commissioners of 
porations grnich were created by the seed t-~ Land Office have adopted a liberal 
and owned by individuals. policy, granting virtually all extensions 
rar, .. the maaennl powes of | the | requested. The policy a to extend the 

edera vernment to pass such a | : 
assumed, there remains the question whether |loan if the landholder can not pay now, 
Congress, especially in tals seven) ares wees See situation is so hopeless it is net 
should exercise a power, whic es roba e ; 
extreme limit of communizing the railroads | PFO! e th holder ¢ ane pay later 
of the United States under the power of a|~- —— 
governmental bureau. j}ably clear. 

The creation of the Interstate Commerce |; respect ti 
Commission in 1887 was a wise act. It has for \. @ fact that to pass this law at this time, 
many years acted successfully and advantage- | when many of the railroads are in a mori- 
ously as @ great arbiter between the vale | bund condition, is to increase the investor’s 
and the public. Much of its work is alto-| present lack of confidence, and possibly lead 
gether admirable, but its history has been|t, 9 grave financial crisis. 
marked by an ever-increasing demand for) ‘py common consent, the railroad companies 


) o oday in @ very serious condition, and 
power the ability of the Commissioners, Col- | i+ js therefore, no time to subject them to 


seas particular powers | major surgical operation. 

Today the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
claims to be a super board of directors for all 
the railroads ,of the United States. Freely 
recognizing the inestimable good that the 
work of the Commission has done, can it be| 
ignored that its drastic and minute supervi- 
sion of these railroads hes injured their credit, 
imposed heavy burdens of expense upon the} 
carriers and thus contributed somewhat to} 
the deplorable conditions in which the rail- 
roads and their investing owners now find 


olize traffic as to require divestiture of the | 


the mere ownership of stock in different non- 
competing companies by the same person or 
corporation, where there is no such obstruc- | 
tion to the free flow of interstate commerce, | 
bears no such substantial relation to the reg- 
ulation of interstate commerce as to Justify | 
Federal power. 
++ + 


The Supreme Court in the Northern Secur- 
ities case never decided that Congress had 
the power to regulate in and by itself the 
ownership of railroad stock, and no such con- 
tention was ever made by the Government in 
that case. ; 

The commerce power of the Nation has been 
pushed to extreme limits, but hitherto it has 
never been suggested that there is any gen- 











Far from that being the case 
o the present law, it seems to 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of May 10 


New York, May 10.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
































Austria (schilling) .........ssses.s. 13.9750 
themselves? | Belgium (belga) .........eeees +. 14.0392 
*? + | Bulgaria (lev) .......-.sceecee 7200 
U S TREASURY |. If the law is now to be broadened and | Czechoslovakia (Crown) .+.+.+. 2.9641 
® ® | the Commission is to be given the power, act- Denmark (krone) ......+ eee 20.1107 
|ing simultaneously as prosecutor, judge and| England (pound) .....seseees 367.6964 
STATEMENT executioner, to control the question of rail-| Finland (markKa) .....-+++se. 1.7333 
road ownership irrespective of its effect upon| France (franc) ......+++++ 3.9465 
—=—" May 7. Made Public May 10, 1932 “== | the freedom of interstate commerce and only| Germany (reichsmark) 23.8353 
because in its discretion it interferes with its! Greece (drachma) -6710 
Receipts preparation of a plan of consstidation. then Rungary (pengo) .. na 

, 5: the States have lost control Over corpora- tely (lira). .......-. i 
Sagemae) sevens receipts: $381,022.80 | tions of their own creation and individuals; Netherlands (guilde; 40.5335 
Miscellaneous internal reve- — can only own railroad stocks “by and with| Norway (krone) 18.7616, 
nue 997,689.84 | the advice and consent of the Commission.” | Poland (zloty) . 11.1833 
Customs receipts - ers Ge iede 739:694.47 We recognize the Commission would, in all| Portugal (escudO) ....seeeeess 3.3225 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 790'372.03 preven exercise the power conservatively,| Rumania (leu) ...+.-s++ssees m4 
pre ernTe es ut it oa spirit of the Sa eee eS | ane ipeewse) an oagegsnaeuace a 

race to as much concerned with the| Sweden (Krona) ...-sescees oe < 
sae ee eoeeeae wee ane es ossible abuse of power as the power itself.| Switzerland (franc) ...s+ssers 19.5625 
P y (tteresees ee n any event, if Congress shall now vest in| Yugoslavia (dinar) ....+++++s+ 1.7740 
Total $666,035,313.72 | the Commission a power to determine under| Hong Kong (dollar) ....s-+s+. 23.3437 
RNEn! nencne rose wegeesnssssh — what conditions men may own or vote stock| China (Shanghai tael) ...... 30.4531 
Expenditures in more than one railroad, however, noncom-| China (Mexican dollar) ...- 21.5937 
General expenditures ......... 11,579,832.45 | petitive they may be, then the next logical) China (Yuan dollar) ...++++- 21.7500 
Interest on public debt ....... 727,486.33 | step is Government ownership of the railroads,| India (rupee) ....... proteeees 27.1375 
Refunds of receipts ........... 265,467.03 |and the chief proponent of tifis law, who! Japan (yen) ......seeceeseeres 32.5625 
Panama Canal ..............+. 5,155.31 | appeared before the Committee in its be-| Singapore (dollar) .....++++ 42.2500 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- |half, apparently has this in mind. } Canada (dollar) ......++ 89.1197 
ee PRT eee 3,930,630,06 The amazing fact is that none of its pro-| Cuba (peso) .........- 9225 
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———__---—- ible facts that would show that these hold-| Argentina (peso, gold) 58.3330 
MRED, Saves sndexcecaacisawwees $16,634,727.04 |ing companies have been prejudicial to any| Brazil (milreis) 6.9579 
Public debt expenditures ..... 687,982.00 | legitimate railroad interests. Chile (peso) 6.0000 
Balance tOGay ceccesecassacccce 648,712,604.68 | We are indisposed to grant further powers, Uruguay (peso) 47.5833 
—__—_—_—_- | to this greatest of all governmental bureaus, Colombia (peso) 95.2400 
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Costly Results of Disregard. 


of State Compensation Law 


Capital Structure of Small Industries Said to 
Be in Danger of Impairment through Failure 
to Protect Employeg by Insurance 


By A. M. NORTHRUP 


Secretary, Department of Labor and Industry, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HOULD employers save a penny and lose 

a business? That is the question thou- 

sands of them are facing in these rainy 
days. 

My advice to them is to run risks every- 
where else, if they must, but to obey the law 
about protecting themselves, and their work- 
ers’ lives. It is no joke to run the risk of 
losing a business for the sake of a few 
pennies. 

Recently, an unfortunate case came before 
me. A small restaurant employer failed to 
carry compensation insurance which would 
have protected him as well as the employes 
serving food to his customers. 

Believing that he was practicing economy 
in these times of depression, he did not take 
out insurance. He thought he could get 
along without it, assuming that no accident 
could happen in so small a restaurant busi- 
ness. 

One day a customer, sitting at the counter 
enjoying a noonday sandwich, asked the 
waitress for a bottle of ginger ale. The girl 
smilingly reached into the ice-box for the 
bottle, and before she could hand it to the 
customer, the sudden change of temperature 
caused the bottle to explode, and a piece of 
glass cut so deeply into the eyeball as to 
necessitate removal of her eye. 

The employer, now thoroughly frightened, 
rushed to Harrisburg to take out compensa- 
tion insurance. A policy was written, but 
because of the insistence of the man that it 
be put into effect immediately, the insurance 
company became suspicious. That their sus- 
picions were well grounded was apparent, 
when a few days later the eye accident was 
reported. 


++ 

An investigator from the Department of 
Labor and Industry was sent out at once 
to. get the details. The doctor who had 
treated the injured girl was interviewed. His 
books revealed that he had treated the 
patient nearly a week before the insurance 
policy was written. The employer had pleaded 
with the doctor in vain to change the date in 
his records to correspond with the reported 
date of the injury. 

The insurance company, as was to be ex- 
pected, immediately cancelled the policy, and 
the employer was faced with a lawsuit in- 
volving some $2,500, an amount he could ill 
afford to take from his modest business. By 
failing to carry compensation insurance, he 
had violated the State Compensation Act, en- 
dangered the capital invested in his busi- 
ness, asked a reputable doctor to perjure 
himself, and as a result had been compelled 
to retain an attorney to defend his negli- 
gence before a jury. 

In a number of instances a whole busi- 
ness has been wiped out by one single acci- 


Sanitary Control 


of Neighborhood 


Conditions 


By 
Charles A. Holmquist | 
Director, Division of Sani- 


wr 
tation, Department of 
Health, State of New York 


OTWITHSTANDING the great improve- 

ment in municipal sanitation, many 

hazards to the public health remain. 
Elimination of these hazards in most cases 
is a public and not a private function, and 
hence control of sanitation is primarily a 
duty of local officials. These officials, how- 
ever, are assisted by the Division of Sanita- 
tion of the State Department of Health in 
New York. 

The sanitary control of the environment or 
general conditions affecting the individual 
embraces such important public health ac- 
tivities as the supervision of water, milk and 
food supplies, the removal and disposal of 
refuse and sewage, the elimination of stream 
pollution, the sanitation of state parks and 
county fair grounds, the control of recre- 
ational facilities open to the public, such as 
swimming pools, Summer camps, roadside 
water supplies and the abatement of public 
nuisances. 

The automobile enables multitudes of peo- 
ple to seek recreation at park and forest 
areas, where there are large numbers of or- 
ganized Summer and tourist camps. It is 
estimated that during the Summer months 
over 1,000,000 people live in organized camps 
in New York State. It is evident, therefore, 
that such camps must be supervised in the 
interest of the health of the traveling public, 
and to prevent the serious pollution of public 
water supplies secured from streams on which 
the camps are located. 

The State Sanitary Code requires that per- 
mits be secured from local health authorities 
for the operation of Summer camps, over 
500 of which have been inspected by engi- 
neers of the Department in cooperation with 
local health authorities. 

The rapidly-growing interest in athletics 
has greatly stimulated the development of 
swimming pools and bathing beaches. The 
use of public swimming pools and beaches 
by large numbers of people obviously pre- 
sents problems which must be solved in order 
that: the health of the patrons may be pro- 
tected. The State Sanitary Code outlines for 
the. guidance of local health authorities in 
the issuance of permits the minimum require- 
ments for the operation of swimming pools. 

The. public health law authorizes mosquito 
eradication work when needed to protect the 
public health, and the Division of Sanitation 
of the New York State Department of Health 
cooperates with the local authorities, in the 
study of the necessity and feasibility of erad- 
icating. mosquitoes, when they are deemed a 
menace to health. 

Smoke abatement work in many munici- 
palities, and the action taken by public health 
authorities to prevent dust, fumes and odors 
from polluting the atmosphere, is a direct 
attempt to pfotect the environment of the 
public in the interest of health. The Divi- 
sion of Sanitation has frequently been called 
upon by local authorities to make investiga- 
tions of public nuisances, due to atmospheric 
pollution and similar causes. 


dent. Can the small employer, who is in nine 
cases out of 10 the worst offender, afford to 
take that chance? The compensation he 
must pay for one fatal accident would have 
insured all of his workers for from 25 to 50 
years. 

A case in point is that of an employer op- 
erating a junk yard in the central part of 
the State. There is considerable danger con- 
nected with the handling of old rusty mate- 
rial. This man was warned that he was 
evading the law and that he must take out 
compensation insurance. 

Before this warning was heeded, an acci- 
dent took place. His workmen were engaged 
in wrecking junk. -In an explosion a piece 
of iron was hurled through the air, killing 
one of the men. 


Here was a man thken from his wife and 
six children at the height of his earning 
capacity. The youngest child was three years 
of age and the oldest 14. Because the em- 
ployer had not taken out compensation in- 
surance, he must now pay compensation to 
these children up to 1944. 

This one accident cost him $4,944.16. For 
this amount he could have carried insurance 
for all of his workers for 30 years. 

The minimum rate for junk dealers is 
$160. At first glance this rate seems high 
compared with other small business establish- 
ments and restaurants. This rate, however, 
is necessitated by the fact that the hazards 
are so great from infection in handling old 
materials. 

The minimum rate for retail stores is ‘$14; 
for restaurants, $20; for lawyers, $13; and 
hospitals, doctors and dentists, $17. 

The law provides that every employer re- 
gardless of the number of employes must 
take out insurance to cover his possible com- 
pensation liabilities, unless exemption is se- 
cured from the Department of Labor and 
Industry. Failure to insure carries a fine 
and the possibility of imprisonment, plus 
costs of prosecution. 

Progressive employers need only one warn- 
ing from the Department. Occasionally, 
however, it becomes necessary after an em- 
ployer’s repeated failure to comply with the 
law for the State to prosecute and secure a 
jail sentence. 

One such recent case comes to mind of two 
partners in a business who assumed a “hard- 
boiled attitude.” They refused to take out 
compensation insurance after repeated notifi- 
cation had been given them. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry was forced to 
prosecute and the judge was obliged to im- 
pose jail sentence. They spent four months 
in jail regretting the folly of their action. 

The Labor Department last year t1ound 
10,742 employers who had failed to insure. 
The complete list for this year is not yet 
available, but indications are that the num- 
ber will be lower. Since the amendment to 
the compensation law, making it a misde- 
meanor for an employer to fail to carry 
workmen’s compensation, new policies have 
been taken out at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

Special field workers are now in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, and other industrial cen- 
ters of the State conducting an investiga- 
tion. Thousands of cases have already been 
found of employers who have completely 
ignored the State compensation laws, either 
professing ignorance of the law or excusing 
their carelessness by pleading poverty. 

Their cry is, “In these bad times we can 
not afford to take out insurance.” Our an- 
sswer to that argument, as a Department of 
Labor and Industry, is that in time of de- 
pression no employer can afford not to take 
out insurance. 

++ 

This is particularly true of the small manu- 
facturer. Now is the time he most needs 
protection. No business concern whatever 
its size, can today afford to jeopardize cap- 
ital or run the risk of prosecution for not 
providing its workers with compensation in- 
surance. 

As for the employe, in case of accident, 
prompt settlement from the insurance e¢ar- 
rier is absolutely necessary to procure the 
attention must be made immediately avail- 
the period of enforced idleness. Medical 
attntion must be made immediately avail- 
able and in case of death the funeral ex- 
penses must be met. 

The employe’s risk of working in an es- 
tablishment not covered by accident insur- 
ance is far greater during a depression than 
in times of normal employment. If he loses 
his job as a result of an accident, he can not 
afford the legal expense of bringing suit. 
His chances today of obtaining a new job 
when he has recovered are slim, indeed. 

The State owes the worker this protection 
at least, that if he meets with an accident, 
he shall be compensated to the extent pro- 
vided for in the law. This is no more nor 
less than any employer would expect if he 
were to exchange places with his worker. 

_ Wise legislators enacted these compensa- 
tion laws nearly 17 years ago as best meet- 
ing the need for proteetion of both employer 
and employe. It is the duty of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry to see that these 
laws are enforced. This duty it intends to 
fulfill. 

Most employers See the wisdom and the 
justice of this legislation and have come to 
accept insurance as much a part of tne regu- 
lar. operating expense as rent, eat, light, 
and other expenditures necessary to maintain 
their business. With them it is not a ques- 
tion “To insure or not to insure.” They 
have learned from experience that insurance 
pays. They play safe—safe with their em- 
ployes, safe with their business, sate with 
the State. 

Employers in ignorance of the law are be- 
ing notified by registered letter of their fail- 
ure to take out insurance, and warned that 
they must comply with the law. Those who 
wilfully continue to evade the law will be 
prosecuted. A number of prosecutions will 
be made immediately of firms which were 
notified of their negligence some time ago 
and which have failed to obey the law. Vio- 
lation of the compensation law carries, a 
possible penalty of $500 fine or imprisonment. 

I would say to employers of labor, as Sec- 
retary of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, this is not oppression in time of de- 
pression, but just good horse sense: Take 
out insurance and protect yourself, as well 
as your employes. 


he Anited States Baily 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


STUDIES OF 


PETROLEUM 


GAS AND HELIUM 


Field Investigation of Resources Conducted by Geological 
Survey as Aid to Industry 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with petroleum. 


By HUGH D. MISER 


Geologist in Charge, Section of Geology of Fuels, Geological wurvey, 
Department of the Interior 


EOLOGY, one of the oldest of the 
G natural sciences, is not merely a cul- 

tural science but a practical one as 
well. It is a necessity rather than a lux- 
ury. Upon it depend in large measure 
the development, growth, and mainte- 
nance of many of the Nation’s industries, 
including the petroleum, natural gas, and 
helium industries, whose size is remark- 
able and whose usefulness is indis- 
pensable. 

+ + 


wl 

The petroleum industry supplies the 
essential basis for most of the recent 
marvelous developments in modern 
transportation. Without it aviation 
would be impossible, the automobile in- 
dustry would never have reached its 
present magnitude, and it would have 
taken centuries to build the highways 
that have been constructed in the United 
States during the past 25 years. From 
fields located in 20 of the States the 
United States produces two-thirds of the 
world’s marketed petroleum. 

The natural gas industry is a more 
youthful giant in which $2,000,000,000 of 
capital is now invested in 26 States, and 
the business is rapidly expanding. 

Helium is a light, noninflammable gas, 
much safer than hydrogen for balloons 
and dirigible airships, and therefore of 
great importance in time of war. The 
United States is the only country that 
produces helium in commercial quan- 
tities. 


+ 

The fundanientat importance of geo- 
logic investigation in the oil and gas in- 
dustries is now clearly and generally ap- 
preciated; but in the earlier days, more 
than 20 years ago, the “practical” oil 
man looked skeptically upon geologists 
as a peculiar breed of theorizing dream- 
ers who served no useful purpose. 

An important, though intangible, con- 
tribution of the United States Geological 
Survey to the American petroleum indus- 
try has been the large part played by the 
Survey in convincing the industry’s lead- 
ers that they could apply geology to their 


problems and profit by its use. In conse- 
quence of the realization of the useful- 
ness: of geology to the oil industry, the 
names of thousands of geologists have 
appeared on the: pay rolls of the pro- 
ducing petroleum companies. 


++ 

Occupying responsible posivtons with 
these companies, there are many geol- 
ogists who were formerly members of the 
Geological Survey. It thus may be truly 
said that the Geological Survey has 
made to the petroleum industry a note- 
worthy contribution of the Survey- 
trained personnel. 

The Geological Survey’s investigations 
of the Nation's oil and gas resources are 
varied and many of them have been 
made in cooperation with other organ- 
izations, such as the Navy and Com- 
merce Departments, the Indian and Gen- 
eral Land Offices of the Interior De- 
partment, and the Geological Surveys of 
the States. Among the areas that have 
been examined are Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves in California, in Wyoming, and 
on the Arctic coast of Alaska. 

++ 


Detailed mapping and other studies in 
all parts of the country, even when not 
primarily made with reference to oil 
resources, have served to locate areas in 
which there are rocks that are possible 
sources of oil or gas and, euqally impor- 
tant, they have outlined areas in which 
it is useless to prospect for oil because 
the rocks are igneous or too greatly 
metamorphosed and distorted or other- 
wise not of the right character to pro- 
duce or store oil or gas. In areas where 
petroliferous rocks are knqwn to be pres- 
ent, structure maps are prepared which 
show the most promising locations for 
possible reservoirs of oil and gas whose 
actual value can only ‘be tested by drill- 
ing. Such studies are made in promis- 
ing undeveloped areas, as well as in pro- 
ducing fields. More general investiga- 
tions have included studies of the rela- 
tions of pools to structure, the origin of 
oil, and the character of the oil sands. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 12, Mr. Miser continues his discussion of the 
investigations of these industries which are conducted by the Geological Survey. 


Coordinated Educational Agencies 


Need of Unified Effort in Training Youth 
By G. W. ROSENLOF ; 


Director of Secondary Education and Teacher Training, Department of Public Instruction, 
State of Nebraska 


T NO time in the history of educational 
endeavor have teachers and educators 
faced greater challenges to justify their 

claims for education and all its benefits. At 
no time has there been a greater opportunity 
for demonstrating their claims to leadership 
in the solution of the many problems con- 
fronting this Nation and the world at large. 


It is my deep conviction, born of much 
study and thought, that our whole educa- 
tional program is today suffering from the 
disease of overspecialization, brought about 
in no little meas by the intense program 
of scientific research and investigation car- 
ried on and being carried on in all our insti- 
tutions of learning, elementary, secondary 
and higher. 


Accompanying this sort of intense inquiry 
characterized by the depth of its activity and 
the narrowness of its field in each instance, 
there has quite naturally come about a con- 
dition that has prompted us to classify all 
our institutions upon the basis of their func- 
tions and objectives, charging each with its 
specific tasks and responsibilities. Lines of 
demarcation have been drawn so tightly that 
each institution has become a compartment 
so “water tight,” so to speak, that any dual- 
ity of functioning as between the vairous 
institutions and organizations has too fre- 
quently not been recognized. 


This has been particularly true whenever 
an institution sets out upon a more or less 
intensive program of accomplishment within 
a more or less narrowed field of interest, re- 
search and investigation. Perspective has 
been lost. Vision has been narrowed the 
more deeply and assiduously the members 
of any societal group apply themselves to their 
avowed and accepted function. 


Specialization has within itself an inher- 
ent danger to narrowness and a consequent 
negating of opportunities for breadth of vi- 
sion and perspective and eventual acceptance 
of dual responsibility with every other rgoup 
in the common task of achieving a whole- 
some and happy state of living for all indi- 
viduals. 


When this Nation first came into being it 
was comparatively easy for the various so- 
cial groups to unite upon their various pro- 
grams of activity in the interest of a unified 
objective and purpose. It has not been so 
many years ago that the schools were joint 
shareholders of responsibility together with 
the home and the church. 

In those days of duality of function, each 
institution recognized the other as very defi- 
nitely having a joint contribution to make. 


“ To each was allowed the fullest opportunity 


for making that contribution to the creating 
of an itnegrated personality capable of tak- 
ing its place in the life of human society. 

All of which means: 
schools their function of teaching our youth 
the so-called fundamentals and of providing 
a wealth’of subject matter; to assign to our 
churches the task of inculcating spiritual 
values and of providing the stimuli for call- 
ing out the nobler sentiments and expres- 


To assign to our 


sions of the soul of man; to assign to our gov- 
ernmental institutions the task of writing 
our laws, enforcing them and building up a 
proper respect for law and order; and finally, 
to assign to our homes the task of directing 
our youth in matters of more or less per- 
sonal and social habits is in all too many 
instances to negate many of the opportunities 
for uniting in an integrated program of 
building a responsible citizenship. 


Not only have we been tending to a divorc- 
ing of these groups and several others that 
might be mentioned so far as their Common 
responsibility is concerned and allowing each 
to go its separate way; but, within our edu- 
cational institutions themselves, there are all 
too frequently the evidences of our inability 
as educators and teachers to arrive at a place 
where we can in a community of spirit and 
purpose set out upon a common task and re- 
sponsibility. 

I am not in anywise opposed to any one 
or all of these. There is no one who would 
deny the values inherent within each. At 
the same time, who is there among us that 
would not admit that, with such a multitude 
of these institutions, we are not laying gur- 
selves open to most severe criticism for our 
failure to determine upon a common program 
of educational endeavor acceptable to all and 
capable of bringing about a condition of 
coordinated activity in the interests of the 
whole of society? 


We are, after all, the conductors of edu- 
cational symphonies. In our educational or- 
ganizations are many performers. Each is an 
individual, playing upon his own instrument. 
Each should have a score to play. Each must 
be provided with his place in the orchestral 
pit. The “concert masters” must select the 
parts that are to be represented in the com- 
position we are about to produce. 


As such, each must know the nature and 
the extent. of the training and qualifications 
of each one who plays in the concert. We 
must attune every instrument to every other 
instrument. We must study the score as it 
lays before us, making note not only of 
what is to be the general effect of the mass, 
but what is to be the effect of each player 
within the mass. 


Beauty of whatever kind is, after all, a re- 
sultant of relative considerations. Beauty is 
harmony. Ugliness is disharmony. Colorings 
are matters of light and shade. If we would 
produce beauty and color we must first look 
to harmony and consonance. 

We are, therefore, challenged in this mod- 
ern era of complexity of living, in this era 
of unparalleled advancement in every realm 
of life, and in this chaotic state in which we 
find ourselves—we are, I assert, challenged 
as never before to accept our responsibility 
of becoming players in an educational sym- 
phony and under the stimulus of a unified 
and, comprehensive program of educational 
achievement, playing upon our own instru- 
ments in such a manner as to insure the 
fruition of a common objective to which each 
will contribute not only as a soloist but as 
an accompanying instrumentality.” 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT 


President of the United States 1909-1913 
“The operations of the government affect the in- 
terests of every person living within the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” 
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Conte at Prison Industries 
with Products of Free Labor 


State-use System, Despite Competition In- 
volved, Best Plan for Averting Breakdown 
from Idleness, Says Welfare Director 


By DR. FREDERIC J. FARNELL 


Chairman, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


PRISON is a small city and its citizens 

should be kept busy, quite the same as 

the citizens of any other city. We know 
the disintegrating effect of idleness on the 
human mind, even in the outside world; its 
devastating effect is multiplied when that 
individual is segregated behind the walls of a 
prison where his every movement is regu- 
lated for him. 

Idleness in a prison breeds vice and dis- 
order and means a moral, physical and men- 
tal breakdown, eventually sending men out 
into society absolutely unfitted to make their 
way on even terms with their fellowmen. 


These facts are self-evident and are gen- 
erally acknowledged. No one disputes the 
generality that “prisoners should work”; but 
there is considerable dispute when we at- 
tempt to say that prisoners should work ‘at 
specific things. 

Shirt manufacturers agree that prisoners 
should work; ‘but that they should work at 
something else other than the manufacture 
of shirts. Broom manufacturers agree they 
should work; but that they should not make 
brooms, adding, rather illogically, that broom- 
making is work for the blind. 

++ 

There are three principal methods of ap- 
portioning work to convicts. There is the 
“lease” system, the “contract” system and 
the “state-use” system. 

Under the lease system, which is very near 
peonage, the State leases the plant and the 
men to a contractor. He proceeds to make 
as much money as he can, manufacturing as 
much of a commodity as possible and dump- 
ing it on the market at cheap prices. 

The “contract” system is a little better. 
The State regulates the working of the men 
and is paid, not so much per man, but so 
much for each unit of production. 

In the opinion of many people and organ- 
izations these two work systems were rife 
with evils, principal of which was the ex- 
ploitation of prisoners and the overfiooding 
of the;market with specific commodities be- 
ing sold at prices which private contractors 
could not meet. It was felt that the only 
ones who profited were the State, within 
certain limits, and the contractor. 

Hence, there has been a constant drive 
during the past 20 years, to abolish these 
work systems and to substitute the “state- 
use” system. This drive has finally resulted 
in the passage of the Hawes-Cooper bill. 

The Hawes-Cooper bill is a Federal enact- 
ment which divests prison-made goods of 
their interstate character and places them 
at the mercy of the Legislatures of the 48 
States} thus virtualiy compelling each State 
to adopt the state-use system. 

What is the state-use system? Merely 
that the State keeps its pirson-made goods 
off the public market and sells directly to 
State departments and to political subdivi- 
sions of the State. 

Principal proponents of the Hawes-Cooper 
bill were the American Federation of Labor, 
which rightfully sought to protect free labor, 
and the manufacturers’ associations, which 
were rightfully embittered at having prison- 
made goods dumped on the market at a 
ridiculously low price. Their arguments were 
sound: That a government can not, and 
should not, function as’a producer and dis- 
tributor of manufactured commodities with- 
out due regard to the economic interests of 
the people to whom it is responsible. 

++ 

Forty-eight governments with 48 prison 
systems and with various types of indus- 
tries and producing hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods, certainly should 
be regulated and controlled so that its pro- 
duction would not have an injurious effect 
on free labor. 

This lack of regulation has built up a 
public antipathy towards prison goods with 
consequent injury to the industries. 

One would think that with the advocacy 
of the state-use system made by both labor 
and industry, opposition would disappear 
when the very thing advocated was to be 
inaugurated. To quote President Greene, of 
the American Federation of Labor, speaking 
at the national labor convention in 1930: 

“The American Federation of Labor is not 
in faver of public buildings being erected by 
convict labor. We favor the employment of 
convict labor for the purpose of manufac- 
turing goods and mateirals for state-use by 
the State and by the political subdivisions 
of the State.” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
advocates the state-use system, according to 
its spokesman, E. W. McCullough. There 
seems to be a little discrepancy, however, 
between the utterances of these national 
leaders, and the leaders of the local unit, 
because invariably the state-use system meets 
with the same opposition as any other form 
of prison labor, when an attempt is made 
to establish such a system. 

We have always been proud of the fact 
that our viewpoints are “national.” Yet some 
of us not only can not see the forest for 
the trees but also can not see that there are 
individual and different trees. 

According to Professor Robinson, of Swarth- 
more College, of the eastern States only 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire report more than 70 per cent of its in- 
mates to be productively employed. Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont have between 60 and 
65 per cent, and Maine, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania have only from 35 
to 45 per cent productively employed. 

In the entire country there are about 117,- 
000 prisoners. Only 58 per cent, or 67,000, 
are productively employed. They manufac- 
ture only a small fraction of goods compared 
to the general market; less than 15-100 of 
1 per cent. 

Let us consider the situation locally. We 
have usually between 700 and 800 prisoners 
in our penal institution. Only about 325 of 
them are employed in manufacturing; the 
remainder are engaged in farm work and 
other activities. Our problem is small com- 
naet to most States, but it differs only in 
size. 

What are we going to do with these 300 
men? Let them remain idle and then after 
several years of degeneration and decay, turn 
them loose on society? No one wants that. 
Then what is the alternative to idleness? 

Any work they do must compete directly or 


indirectly with free labor. Every potato that 
is grown on the farm, is competing with the 
farmer; every bed that is made is competing 
with a chambermaid. 


The competition is there, regardless of its 
remoteness. Hence, we can not under any 
system of work do anything which will not 
to a small degree affect the general market. 


The solution, then, is a choice of evils: 
Either continue with the contract system 
and compete directly with free labor, or adopt 
the state-use system and compete indirectly 
and remotely, and be rid at the same time 
of price cutting and exploitation, which are 
vices inherent in the contract and lease 
systems. 

The adoption of a state-use law is not go- 
ing to act as a panacea and cure all our 
prison difficulties. As a matter of fact, that 
is only the first step. The rest of the way, 
the administration of such a law, is replete 
with difficulties. 

For one thing, a state-use law, is going to 
compel us to diversify our industries. In- 
stead of concentrating on one particular line 
of goods, which is always most profitable, it 
will be necessary to have at least a half- 
dozen, so that no particular industry or trade 
will have to bear the brunt of a diminution 
of business. 

It will be more expensive, because each in- 
dustry will have to have a well-trained fore- 
man. Its sale will be more expensive, be- 
cause salesmen will be necessary to sell the 
product. 

++ : 

No state-use law can be effective without 
a clause forbidding public institutions, de- 
partments, and agencies to purchase from 
another source any articles manufactured 
in the prisons, unless the prison industries 
are unable to fill orders. The New York 
law on this point has been evaded notori- 
ously; Massachusetts, on the other hand, 
owes much of its relative success to vigilant 
application of the compulsory purchase para- 
graph of the law. 

Here in Rhode Island, we know that it is 
extremely dubious if we could sell prison 
goods to the various governmental agencies, 
if the matter were left to the free choice of 
the various officials. But even with the 
State-use law, its administration must be 
sensible, diplomatic and tactful. 

Everything can not be written into a law. 
There must be an assumption that the offi- 
cials charged with the administration of the 
law are going to perform their functions 
with a certain amount of reason; that they 
are not going to antagonize or victimize their 
purchasers. Inasmuch as such a law is for 
the benefit of the whole State, it is only fair 
to assume that it will be so administered. 

The state-use system is not a novelty; 
more than 18 per cent of the prisoners in 
our prisons today are working under the 
state-use system. It is in effect in our Fed- 
eral penitentiaries, and they have had it in 
Massachusetts for nearly 20 years. 
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Forest na Park 
System for 
Oklahoma 





By 
George R. Phillips 
Forester, State of Okla- 
homa 


KLAHOMA, perhaps like many other 

States, has its various official conserva- 

tion bureaus and departments such as 
Fish and Game, Irrigation and Drainage, and 
Forestry. The various departments work 
their own programs from year to year ac- 
cording to the ideas of various officials and 
boards and in accordance with legislative ap- 
propriations. 

In previous years, this conservation work 
in Oklahoma has been aided by the enthu- 
siasm of many private citizens with ideas 
about conservation, who spent much time 
arousing interest of legislators and others in 
the need for enlarged programs. 

About 1921 an Oklahoma Forestry Associ- 
ation was organized for the purpose of se- 
curing legislative approval of a plan to create 
a State Forestry Department and to get the 
State of Oklahoma started on a program for 
acquisition of lands for State forest pur- 
poses. 

Members of this group believed such a pro- 
gram was advisable and valuable to provide 
lands for timber growing, for watershed pro- 
tection, for game reproduction, and for recre- 
ational purposes. 

The program was successful to the extent 
that a Forestry Department was created in 
1925. The organization has helped the for- 
est conservation and development program 
in Oklahoma greatly by maintenance of an 
intense interest in matters relating to for- 
est improvement generally. 

About three years ago, an Oklahoma 
Park Association was formed, with the aim 
of securing from the Legislature an appro- 
priation for a State Department to have 
charge of State-owned recreation, scenic, and 
historic areas, and to push a program for 
the acquisition, by gift, purchase by local 
communities, or purchase by the State, of 
areas suitable for such purposes. 

Since the two organizations, the parks and 
the forestry, had much in common, it was 
felt they. could accomplish more by pooling 
their interests to eliminate duplication of 
effort. This idea led to formation of the 
Oklahoma State Park and Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which now is working on a program 
for a comprehensive improvement and de- 
velopment of state-wide forest and park 
areas. 

First, there will be a survey of the nat- 
ural resources of the State which have to do 
with forestry, outdoor recreation, scenic, and 
historical places, and game and fish supply. 

From this inventory of present conditions, 
an outline will be drawn for recommendation 
of a 25-year legislative plan for the part the 
public should play, through its State depart- 
ments and otherwise, in acquiring and de- 
veloping areas for outdoor recreation, for- 
estry, and fish and game propagation work. 





